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HE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR is formed of a number 
of different affiliated organizations—about 118 national unions of trades 
and industries. They are sometimes called international, and include 

the United States, Canada, and the American possessions of the United States. 
There are about 38 State federations of labor and slightly more than 600 central 
or federated bodies in various cities; about 800 federal labor unions, com- 
posed of various trades and callings, for which there are no national unions in 
existence. 

The purposes of the Federation, from the beginning, have been to relieve 
the workers, the working people, from burdensome long hours of toil; to pro- 
tect them in their work, their lives, their health; to improve their material, 
social, moral and political standing; to bring about a better condition for the 
toilers of our country as a reward for the services they render to society. 

The Federation was organized in Pittsburgh in 1881. It was after 
the panic of 1877, which found the working people of our country in a very 
demoralized and a practically impoverished condition. There were small 
organizations throughout the country. There was little cohesion, little 
common purpose or action. At a preliminary meeting in Terre Haute 
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about the middle of the year 1881, a general convention was called to be 
held in Pittsburgh in November of that year, for the purpose of devising 
ways and means to bring about a more general federation or concert of 
action among the workers, to protect them from the continual downward 
tendency in their material condition. I could, by reference to the proceedings 
of that first convention, enumerate some of the measures for which that con- 
vention declared. It declared for a shorter workday; for increased wages or, 
at any rate, a protest against the continual decreases in wages which had been 
imposed upon the workers from 1877; for a Federal law that would regulate 
and limit and finally stop the Chinese immigration. I think that substan- 
tially covers the declarations of the Federation at this meeting, which have 
been gradually enlarged and increased and developed. 

Among the first efforts was the establishment by law of a limitation of the 
hours of labor of women and children, and in our first efforts we were quite 
content to limit the hours to twelve per day; then to sixty hours per week; 
then to fifty-eight hours, to fifty-four, and to forty-eight. 

At every opportunity we had, and we often created the opportunity, 
we endeavored to have legislators, both national and state, introduce measures 
which we helped frame or approved or helped in any way we could for their 
enactment. I have jotted down here memoranda, without regard to the time 
when the measures were started, agitated or enacted, and if I may, I shall read 
the simple notes which I have made: 

The bill, which finally became a law, for uniform couplers on the railroads 
of the country. Many men had lost their lives in the endeavor to couple cars, 
the couplers of which were of such various designs that men were unac- 
quainted with them all and were injured or had their lives crushed out of 
them. We finally succeeded in having Congress pass and the President sign 
the uniform coupler law. That was largely the work of the Federation and 
the brotherhoods of railway employes. 

There is a common policy that associates these brotherhoods with the 
work of the American Federation of Labor and its affiliated organizations, 
but there are several of the brotherhoods which are not affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor. Within the past few years we have aided 
materially in the enactment of what has been known as the full crew in the 
operation of trains. We aided by appearing before the committees of Congress 
and the Legislatures to present arguments and facts in support of these measures. 

Our Federation’s representatives appeared before committees of Congress 
in furtherance of the bill to limit the hours of service of men engaged in the 
operation of trains. We were finally compelled to content ourselves with the 
enactment of a law prohibiting the employment of any employe in the operat- 
ing service for a longer period than sixteen hours in any one day. If that law, 
by the way, had been observed on the New Haven road we would have been 
spared the horror of the recent catastrophe. Weassisted or furthered the pas- 
sage of that law by agrument before the committees in support of the measure. 

We have appeared before committees of Congress advocating the passage 
of the bill limiting the hours of labor of women and children in the District of 
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Columbia to eight per day, and urged as strongly as we could that a bill be 
reported and passed. The committee reported the bill favorably to the House 
of Representatives. I am not sure as to whether the bill passed. I have been 
out of the running for a little time in the recent past. 

Another Federal law of a humanitarian character, favored by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and adopted by Congress, made provision for the 
Bureau of Mines, a bureau which not’ only proposed but has accomplished 
great service in saving the lives and preserving the health of the miners, men 
engaged in underground work in coal and metalliferous mines. Through 
the Bureau of Mines a better conception has been impressed upon the mine 
operators as well as the miners, as to safety and safety appliances, proper 
sanitation and sanitation devices, and proper ventilation. And, speaking 
of sanitation of the mines, I take it that generally little thought is given by the 
average man as to what is implied by “sanitation of the mines.”” We must 
bear in mind the fact that even in the best conditions prevailing among the 
miners, they work eight hours a day. Formerly they worked ten, twelve, and 
more hours. A man at the call of nature can not walk a mile or two miles 
to the mouth of the mine, and then be hoisted up to attend to that call. The 
condition of the mines with five hundred or a thousand or more men being 
required to be in the mines for, say, eight hours, can be readily imagined, and 
how that has undermined their health unless proper sanitation was observed 
is clearly understood. 

We have helped to secure to seamen at least the right of ownership of 
themselves when their vessels are in safe harbor—that is, in the American 
coastwise trade and in the vessels which ply between the United States and 
near-by foreign countries—and the improvement of their quarters and also 
in the requirements under the maritime laws of the country. 

We are now engaged in an effort to help the seamen secure the passage 
of a law which came very near to enactment by the last Congress, and which 
we are endeavoring to have the present Congress enact. 

In 1869, as the result of a conference, General Grant, then president of the 
United States, realizing the importance of a reduction in the hours of labor from 
the then existing long hours, issued a proclamation which was founded upon a 
resolution adopted by Congress, more declaratory than an enactment. That 
applied to Government employes. Then the department officers, or the 
heads of departments, gave little heed to the resolution of Congress or the 
proclamation of the President, and held out as an inducement to some of 
the workmen, the employes, that if they worked but eight hours they 
would get but eight hours’ pay, based upon the wages paid for ten hours. 
President Grant issued another proclamation in which he directed that 
there should be no reduction in wages or salaries by reason of the hours of 
labor ordered by the resolution of Congress. We aided in securing that; we 
assisted in securing the law of 1892 which provided for the limitation of the 
hours of labor of employes of the Government, mechanics and artisans in 
the employ of contractors and subcontractors. The Attorneys-General of 
the United States found a flaw in the law by reason of the misplacement of a 
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comma, or by the placing of a comma, that deprived us of the benefits of the 
law which we expected would accrue if interpreted in the spirit of those who 
advocated the passage of the law. By reason of the interpretation of the law 
by the Attorneys-General and again by the courts, we found it necessary 
again to advocate the amendment of that law. 

For years we advocated an amendment to the law of 1892, appearing 
before the Committee on Labor for that purpose. A member of that committee, 
Mr. John Gardner, called attention to what he believed was a defect 
in the proposition which was submitted in the form of a bill, and during 
his presentation of his views upon that bill stated that it would be passed 
upon by the courts, which might and probably would declare it unconstitutional. 
He continued the presentation of his views and outlined a plan by which a 
bill containing the contract feature could be drawn and, if enacted by Con- 
gress, would be held constitutional and effective. The committee, notwith- 
standing the statement made by Mr. Gardner, reported the bill favorably to 
the House, but it was in the last days of Congress and died with that 
Congress. 

During the following Congress Mr. Gardner was made chairman of the 
Committee on Labor, and there were several of our labor men represent- 
ing labor organizations who collaborated with Mr. Gardner in the prep- 
aration of the bill which he finally introduced. It was changed in some 
respects from time to time and from Congress to Congress, and was finally 
enacted last year. Mr. Gardner afterwards changed his position with regard 
to that bill or his attitude with regard to labor organizations about six 
years ago. 

Other bills that have been pressed upon the consideration of Con- 
gress are: a bill concerning vestibules upon street cars for motormen, to 
protect them in their work, to which we had considerable opposition, but 
finally secured its enactment; compulsory education; free textbooks; and 
lien laws for workmen in order that they might secure their wages; liberalization 
of the employers’ liability law, in order to take from employers the defense of 
negligence of fellow-employes, the fellow-servant feature, and assumption of 
risk, etc. ; and the workingmen’s compensation bill which passed the Senate in 
the last Congress and failed in the House. 

I should say that by the authority of Congress the President appointed 
a commission to make a study and investigation in order to prepare a bill for 
workingmen’s compensation, the compensation of employes engaged in inter- 
state commerce. With the other representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor and representatives of the railroad brotherhoods, we appeared before the 
commission and gave such assistance as was in our power. The experience of 
the peoples and governments of other countries with workingmen’s com- 
pensation was given to the commission. The Sutherland bill passed the 
Senate but did not pass the House. We helped in creating public sentiment 
and conviction among members of the House in favor of workingmen’s com- 
pensation for Government employes, and we secured—that is, we aided in 
securing—the enactment of that law. 
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May I add a statement just now in regard to this very bill, for we do 
not want to have any misunderstanding as to our position and I do not 
want to have any misunderstanding as to my position. The legislative 
committeemen of the American Federation of Labor and I advocated the 
passage of that bill—the Sutherland bill, the commission bill. I appeared 
before the Senate committee in advocacy of the bill. After it passed the Senate 
I appeared before the Judiciary Committee of the House in support of the bill. 
Later on, some opposition to the bill was created, or was manifested among 
several of the members of the railway brotherhoods, and inasmuch as the 
bill affected them most intimately it seemed to my associates in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and to me that we ought no longer to advocate 
the passage of that bill. We decided that we would say no more about it 
until there was some degree of harmony among the men whom it would 
primarily affect. 

I may say this, it is violating no confidence. President Taft was very 
much interested in the passage of the bill, and though he had the honor of 
differing from me upon many subjects, we were agreed upon the fact that a 
workingmen’s compensation bill ought to be enacted before the expiration of 
the last Congress. Not at his request, but by a prior agreement with 
him, I made an appearance before the Committee on Rules of the House 
urging the reporting of a rule that would at least bring the bill before the House 
so that the workingmen’s compensation bill might be enacted into law before 
the expiration of the last Congress. 


We realize that with the development of modern industry, the skill 
of the workingman is now less necessary; that by reason of the division and 
subdivision and specialization of industry, the workingman performs an 
infinitesimal part of a given product, and that, as a consequence, the man knows 
very little of the trade or of the industry in which he is employed, doing 
the one small thing over and over again a thousand or ten thousand times or 
more a day. Frequently in industry men who have been educated as 
artisans and mechanics found their trade gone, found their industrial educa- 
tion useless. With the new generation skill is almost entirely absent, and 
employers who desire to have men with large, broad, and comprehensive 
industrial education and training, import competent mechanics from other 
countries to take charge. Apart from the industrial injury, the decrease in 
the number of competent artisans, all-around mechanics, was the human 
deterioration from doing one little infinitesimal thing over and over again, the 
monotony of it preying upon the health and the mind. 

The American Federation of Labor, realizing this, undertook an 
investigation of the subject some six or eight years ago, and one of the con- 
ventions of the Federation directed that a committee of fifteen be appointed, 
only a part of whom should be members of the Federation. We had some of the 
best students and teachers—economists—in the country to aid the committee. 
The committee conducted an investigation covering two years and hada 
special expert employed. A tentative report was made to the following 
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convention of the Federation, was referred to a committee, considered 
and reported upon by the committee, and discussed by the convention. A 
further investigation was ordered. The convention also instructed the 
officers of the Federation to have an interview with the Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Labor and the Secretary of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, so that the bureau would conduct an examination of the subject of 
industrial education in this country and in foreign countries. 

We appeared before the committees of the Senate and House, in behalf 
of the Dolliver-Davis bill. We conferred with Senator Page, with Senator 
Smith, of Georgia, and with several other Senators whose names I can not 
now recall—that is, the instances I can not recall, although I know we conferred 
with them. Our Legislative Committee was in frequent conference with the 
members of both Houses, urging the passage of the bill. Industrial and voca- 
tional education, civics, agriculture, and household economy are, I think, 
the principal points covered in the bill. 

We favored a bill a couple of years ago introduced by Representative 
Hughes, looking to a change of venue in contempt cases. 

We have also favored bills on the line of legislation existing at the 
present time in England, declaring acts done by two or more not to be crim- 
inal or deemed conspiracy if innocent when done by a single individual. 

We have also favored bills providing for trial by jury in contempt cases. 

In favoring such bills as the last three mentioned, and other bills enum- 
erated, we have found at the Capitol opposing us before committees Mr. 
Emery, Mr. Davenport, Mr. Drew, and others. Mr. Emery represented, so 
he said, the National Association of Manufacturers. Mr. Davenport repre- 
sented, so he said, the American Anti-Boycott Association. Mr. Walter Drew 
represented, so he said, the National Erectors’ Association. 

The National Association of Manufacturers was not an antilabor association 
until Mr. Parry’s declaration in 1903 to the convention of that association. 
Mr. Parry, as president, had his report printed. It was a virulent attack upon 
all organized labor. That report he never read or submitted to the convention 
in New Orleans. He contented himself by saying that the report could be 
had by any member of the association and there was no necessity to read it. 
From that time the association became antiunion—antilabor. 

The American Federation of Labor has opposed the election or re-election 
of members of Congress. 

“a The first was Mr. Charles E. Littlefield, of Maine, in 1906. The opposition 
of the American Federation of Labor to Mr. Littlefield was due to his con- 
tinued antagonism to all legislation sought by the American Federation of 
Labor in the interests of the working people. He opposed the bill to relieve 
from the operations of the Sherman Antitrust law, voluntary association 

“of the workers. As we understood the law, and as I understood it during the 
stages of its consideration by Congress, the associated effort of the working 
people was not to come under the provisions of the Sherman Antitrust law. 
As a matter of fact when the Senate was in the Committee of the Whole, hav- 
ing the bill under consideration, a proviso was adopted by the Senate specifically 
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declaring that the law should in nowise be applied to the associations of 
workingmen organized for the purpose of regulating wages, hours, and condi- 
tions of employment, nor should it apply to agriculturalists and horticultu- 
ralists in the determination of the conditions of the sale of their own product. 
The bill, after that amendment was adopted by the Senate, was recom- 
mitted to the Judiciary Committee. The bill was reframed and the proviso 
or amendment adopted by the Senate in the Committee of the Whole was not 
contained inthe bill reported by the Judiciary Committee. In conference 
with several of the Senators—Senator George of Mississippi, Senator Hoar 
of Massachusetts, and others—we were assured that there was no necessity 
for apprehension on our part, that the law by no means could be inter- 
preted to apply to the associated effort of workers in regulating wages, hours, 
and conditions of employment, and that we were unduly apprehensive in re- 
gardtoit. However, the bill was enacted with that proviso omitted. Iam free to 
say that notwithstanding the assurances, our apprehensions were not dispelled, 
and before many years our Federation,our Legislative Committee, and the repre- 
sentatives of many unions sought to have the Sherman Antitrust law amended 
so that the law would specifically contain such a proviso as I have already 
indicated was adopted by the Senate in the Committee of the Whole. Now, 
when Mr. Littlefield came to Congress he was regarded by many men, myself 
included, as a public-spirited tribune of the people who would defend their 
rights. Due to some cause, what I do not know, very suddenly there was a 
marked change in his course. In a year or two, the Judiciary Committee of 
the House, of which he was a member, was considering an amendment to 
the Sherman Antitrust law. In interviews with him we sought to have him 
include, in the report of the Judiciary Committee, a proviso such as we asked. 
He declared that it was not necessary and he would not consider it. The bill 
which he introduced—I think in 1900—amending the Sherman Antitrust 
law seemed to us to rivet still stronger the provisions of that law applying to 
the activities of associations of working people. Inasmuch as he would not 
consider the provision we asked him to incorporate in the bill, which we 
asked each of his party associates on the committee to urge, we were then 
compelled to ask a representative of the then minority party in the House of 
Representatives to propose an amendment. He did so, I am informed, and 
the majority defeated it. 

When the Littlefield bill, amendatory to the Sherman Antitrust law, was 
before the House for consideration, this member, Representative Terry of 
Arkansas, offered the proposition from the floor of the House as an amendment 
to the bill. The amendment was adopted by the House with but eight dis- 
senting votes. When the amendment was adopted Mr. Littlefield no longer 
had any interest in the bill, and while it was passed by the House it was not 
urged in the Senate nor was any action taken by him. On the contrary—so 
the information came to me—wherever he could he manifested his displeasure 
with the action of the House in adopting the amendment, and he would no 
longer stand sponsor for the bill. It died. Then, in every investigation 
conducted by the Judiciary Committee, it seemed as if his great legal acumen 
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was directed to put the layman in an apparently indefensible position. 
His antagonism to the seamen’s bill, his effrontery, if not his bulldozing 
of witnesses, the representative of the seamen and representatives of 
other callings, were very apparent. At one time, in company with two or 
three of my associates in the lobby of the Capitol, when we were approaching 
the House of Representatives we had a conference with Mr. Littlefield and 
informed him that his efforts had been to place us in a false position before his 
associates on the committee, that his position was one of antagonism 
and was unjustifiable; and finally finding himself in a position where 
we were really equal man to man, discussing the matter, he could not 
defend his position and left us abruptly with a very rude remark. About 
that time I was in Maine attending the convention of the Maine 
State Federation of Labor. During my address to that convention I made 
mention of Mr. Littlefield’s attitude, and a number of the men thereupon 
asked me why not inaugurate a campaign so that some one who would 
be more fairly inclined toward the working people of America might be 
elected to succeed Mr. Littlefield. There was a mass-meeting held in the 
evening in the great public hall there, and I addressed that assembly and again 
repeated Mr. Littlefield’s position and his remark. A committee was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of conferring with me and my associates in order to 
inaugurate a campaign for Mr. Littlefield’s defeat. 

When I returned to Maine, I found myself preceded by representatives of 
the National Association of Manufacturers. Mr. Mulhall was there. I learned 
from some of the local men that he had been there some weeks. He was en- 
gaged in corraling men in halls and rooms; and if I may use the language of 
the street, getting them “tanked up.”’ I was there until the night before elec- 
tion. That process increased continually. I was asked by some of the men 
whether I knew how much whisky and beer was being housed in the halls in 
Mr. Total Abstainer Littlefield’s district. I told them that I did not; and 
they asked me if I wanted to see. I told them I wanted to see whatever was 
to be seen. I was taken up two flights of stairs in one of the buildings there, 
and I saw a number of men lying around and sitting around in a greater or 
less degree of inebriety. Nobody seemed to know me or my associates, and 
we had somewhat of an entree—I suppose they may have imagined that I was 
one of those who cared to indulge with them. I saw that liquor was very 
freely handed around. They helped themselves. I saw no money offered or 
accepted anywhere. I addressed public meetings, urging the defeat of Mr. 
Littlefield and the election of his opponent, Mr. McGillicuddy. The Federa- 
tion spent some money. I could not tell you the amount, but it was not 
very much—about $1,500 for traveling expenses, hotel expenses, and the 
circulation of literature. 

The American Federation of Labor took part in the second campaign 
of Mr. Littlefield. We took part in the presidential and congressional cam- 
paigns of 1908 and 1910 and 1912. In 1906 a great conference was held in the 
city of Washington for the purpose of consulting in regard to what might be 
done to secure some relief at the hands of Congress in regard to labor legisla- 
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tion. That conference drafted a brief to Congress and declared that inas- 
much as the party in power was responsible for legislation, it was also respon- 
sible for the failure to legislate. We appealed to the party in power to 
secure relief and constructive legislation which we sought, and we declared that 
unless those responsible for legislation would furnish us that relief—that 
legislation—we would appeal from them to the people of the United States. 
We presented that document* to President Roosevelt, to Senator Frye, presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, and to Speaker Cannon. 

The last clause in this document, “Labor now appeals to you, 
and we trust it may not be in vain, but if perchance you may not heed 
our appeal to the conscience and support of our fellow citizens,” meant that in 
the event of the refusal of the party in power to grant us the relief and the con- 
structive legislation which we sought, we should seek the return of other 
representatives to Congress to succeed them. In other ways the announce- 
ment of that intention was also made. That marked the formal entry of organ- 
ized labor into political activity. Before that there had been sporadic attempts 
at political activity. Then, from that time, we sought the election of people 
who entertained the same ideas that we entertained, at least those nearer 
to our view of what was right politically. 

There was no element of secrecy. All was entirely in the open. As a 
matter of fact, the only degree of success we could attain was by publicity; 
so that as a matter of policy as well as of purpose, publicity was our weapon. / 
I have not any doubt as to our political right to vote for those who are 
in agreement with us and to refuse to vote for those who are not in agreement 
with us irrespective of their political affiliations. I regard that as the highest 
duty of citizenship. The American Federation of Labor is not a partisan 
political organization. It has so declared time and time again. As a matter 
of fact, at aconvention of the American Federation of Labor some fifteen or more 
years ago an amendment was adopted to the constitution prohibiting the 
discussion of any political partisan question, whether it be Republican, 
Democratic, Prohibition, Socialist, or any other. 

The franchise of citizenship is intended as an instrument by which the 
citizen shall express his choice of representative, whether for the Legislature 
of the State, the municipality, or the United States. If there be represen- 
tatives who are opposed to the views that I entertain, it is not only my right 
but my duty to vote against them, and to try to see that my views are impressed 
upon my fellow-citizens and that they and I vote as best we can vote to 
secure the election of men to Congress who conform nearest to our views; and 
if we can not get a sufficient number of citizens to vote the way we do, we are 
defeated; if we can, we are successful. 

In our political activities we have never paid money to members of 
Congress as a reward for services rendered the cause of Labor, nor offered 
any other consideration; nothing but our cordial support if we could be of 
assistance to them politically. We have never had money enough, and no 


* This document, the Bill of Grievances, was published in May, 1906, issue of the AmmricaNn FgpgRA- 
TIONIST. 
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matter how much money we might have we would never contribute anything 
toward their campaigns or to them in any way. 

The statement was made by Mr. McClave, not before this committee, 
but before the Senate committee, that the Federation had contributed $5,000 
to the campaign of Hughes, and he therefore thought it was perfectly right for 
him to accept money from the National Association of Manufacturers. 
I may add a word of explanation as to the possibility of how such a notion 
got abroad, that we sent $5,000 to Mr. Hughes or to any one else for his 
campaign. Congress was engaged, I think, on the Sundry Civil Appropriations 
bill, and Mr. Hughes offered an amendment to the bill in this language: 

Provided further, That no part of this money shall be spent in the prosecution of any 
organization or individual for entering into any combination or agreement having in view 
the increasing of wages, shortening the hours, or bettering the conditions of labor, or for 
any act done in furtherance thereof not in itself unlawful. 

The House adopted that amendment on two or three occasions, but it 
was rejected by the Senate. I say two or three occasions. I mean that the 
House insisted upon its amendment, and finally the House receded from the 
amendment through circumstances that I do not consider necessary or 
appropriate to mention now. But the House receded and the amendment was 
defeated. The elections for Congress were then pending, and the American 
Federation of Labor had a roll call of the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives printed and sent broadcast throughout the country. Among the 
districts in which this circular was distributed was Mr. Hughes’s, of New 
Jersey. Mr. Hughes, finding it an exceedingly interesting document, asked 
us to send him a large number of this tabulated vote or roll call upon the 
amendment, and I telegraphed him, ‘‘Am sending you 5,000.’ Wherever the 
leak occurred, or wherever the information was sought or obtained, the 
inference drawn was that we were sending him $5,000, when, as a matter of 
fact, it was 5,000 of these little innocent roll calls. 

We have circulated a number of roll calls. That was information the con- 
stitutents were entitled to. They were entitled to know how their Representa- 
tive voted upon any measure, if they were interested in it, so they could 
form their own conclusions and their own judgment, and conform their 
actions as citizens in accordance with it. But it was always a matter of their 
own volition. Nobody could say them “‘aye”’ or ‘‘nay.”’ 

The National Association of Manufacturers was interested in Mr. 
Hughes’s candidacy and in Judge Jenkins’s campaign. Reports were made 
to me that it was very active and spending money liberally. 

The money expended by the American Federation of Labor was for the 


' payment of traveling and hotel expenses of the men who went into the 


districts, and for literature and mailing, etc., not otherwise. I should say that 
since and including March, 1895, the American Federation of Labor has 
published its income and its expenditures every month for the preceding 
month, and there has been no deviation from that course month by month. 
During the political campaigns in which we were specifically interested, we ap- 
pealed for financial assistance—voluntary financial assistance. We published 
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little leaflets containing the amounts received and by whom contributed, 
and the amounts expended and to whom and for what purpose paid. 

The per capita is 8 cents per member per annum for all members of organi- 
zations affiliated to the American Federation of Labor; and it is out of this 8 
cents per member we provide for all the activities of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in its organization work, in its agitation work, in its legisla- 
tive work, and in its publications. Even though it may not be appropriate 
under the resolution adopted by the House for the committee to consider 
what I am about to say, I would like to have the opportunity of saying this: 
That outside of all its work—political work—we are engaged in the work of 
enlightening the working people of the country upon their life conduct and 
conservation of their lives and their health. We have printed millions of 
copies of a document on tuberculosis. 

The constitution provides the amount of per capita required of each 
organization. There was a time when the per capita from internationals was 
one-quarter of a cent. In the course of time that was increased to one-third 
and then to one-half; it is now two-thirds. It is now 8 cents a year, and the 
organizations are required to pay monthly two-thirds of a cent for each mem- 
ber in good standing in their organization. 


The American Federation of Labor is not an incorporated body. Our 
proceedings are open to the public. We usually have a large hall, and the 
delegates are provided with seats and desks, right in front on the platform 
are the officers, the President and Secretary, and also the official stenographer. 
There is a whole row of seats and desks provided for correspondents, news- 
paper men; stands and galleries are open. Any one is welcome as a visitor or an 
observer. Copious minutes of the proceedings of one day are taken, and during 
the night they are printed and are laid on the desk of each delegate and news- 
paper man in the morning. 

Detective agencies send circulars over all the country saying that these 
proceedings are secret, and obtain fees from business men for supplying them 
with information about the proceedings of this Federation, which are open 
to the whole world. It is a piece of bogus detective work. Associations in 
different parts of the country do that, notoriously one in Cleveland, and a 
number of others. 

The last executive session that I remember in a convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was over twenty years ago. None has been held since. 
I think it would have been better if there had never been any executive 
sessions. 

The proceedings of the Executive Council, which meets from time to time, 
are not published in their entirety, because they would be too bulky. In the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, we publish some matters important to the public 
and the most important actions of the Executive Council meeting. 

Legislative expenses are published in the monthly accounts in the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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We have had Mr. Arthur Holder, Mr. John A. Moffitt and Mr. Grant 
Hamilton serving practically continuously the entire year as legislative com- 
mitteemen. We formerly paid them a salary of $3 a day, and then $3.50 a 
day, and with the increased cost of living we have given them $5 a day. We 
thought they were earning that. At the last convention the Executive 
Council recommended the payment of $6 a day for these men. 

It is not often that I have come to the Capitol to committee rooms; that 
is, not often when the meetings of committees are taken into consideration. 
When our legislative committeemen have advised me that I ought to 
appear before a committee at some certain time and there has been a definite 
time arranged, convenient to the committee, if I could at all conform 
to the committee’s time, of course it was done. I appeared before com- 
mittees in advocacy of legislation which we sought. 

The Secretary of the American Federation of Labor has often appeared. 
One of the Vice-Presidents of the Federation lives in Washington. Sometimes 
the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor holds its sessions 
in Washington, and it has occurred on two or three occasions that the Execu- 
tive Council has taken a recess for the purpose of appearing before committees 
or conferring with the President or with Cabinet officers in regard to questions 
affecting the workers of the country. 

May I, while here, and if the committee will permit me, give the dates 
chronologically of the eight-hour legislation; simply the dates? I testified to 

hat without definitely giving the dates. 

On June 25, 1868, Congress enacted an eight-hour law. On May 19, 
1869, President Grant issued a proclamation forbidding a reduction in wages 
on account of any reduction of the hours of labor. On May 11, 1872, President 
Grant issued a proclamation calling attention to what were presented to him as 
violations of the eight-hour act, and issued a direction to the departments of the 
Government to make no reduction in the wages paid by the Government by 
the day for laborers, workingmen, and mechanics, on account of the reduction 
in the hours of labor. On May 18, 1872, Congress enacted a law providing 
that the proper accounting officers be directed, authorized, and required 
to settle accounts for the services of workers who had been required to work 
more than eight hours a day. On March 30, 1888, in the urgent deficiency bill, 
the Public Printer was directed to enforce the provisions of the eight-hour law 
in the department under his charge. 

On May 24, 1888, the eight-hour law was extended to apply to the letter 
carriers. On August 1, 1892, a further law was adopted applying not only 
to the Government employes, but to mechanics and artisans employed by any 
contractor or subcontractor, and then followed the interpretations of that 
law to which I have already called attention. ‘Then followed the amend- 
ments to that law which we sought, and finally, on June 8, 1912, the law was 
amended in order to forbid the employment of men beyond the eight-hour 
limit, unless there was a great emergency as provided by the law. I may 
say that President Taft presented me with the pen with which he signed that 
law. 
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Our association participated in the presidential contest during the 
campaign of 1908. It would be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
divide what was expended in the presidential campaign and what was ex- 
pended in the congressional campaign. We made our campaign in the 
open and advocated the defeat of one candidate for President and the election 
of another, and the defeat of certain candidates for Congressmen and the 
election of others. 

As far as my memory serves, in 1908 we participated in the election or 
defeat of Representatives for Congress in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, California, Colorado, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland—I can not think of all the States. We participated 
by public meetings, addresses, and mass-meetings. We hada number of volun- 
teers in addition to those whose expenses we were required to meet—there 
were probably twenty-five whose expenses were paid in whole or in part 
for a period of from one week to six weeks. I am giving this approximately. 

We participated more generally in the campaign of 1908 than in that of 
1906—the campaign which was our first venture into the political arena, 


in a systematic effort, so far as congressional candidates were a" 


The reasons for that are plain: The war that had been declared upon us by the 
officers of the National Association of Manufacturers; the suits that were 
begun against us in 1907; the decision of the court holding that the Sherman 
Antitrust law did apply to associations of workers and that they could be 
mulcted in damages for any injury or loss that an employer or business man 
might claim was due to the normal activities of workers; the injunction pro- 
ceedings brought by the Buck’s Stove & Range Co.;the proceedings in con- 
tempt against Mr. John Mitchell, Mr. Frank Morrison, and myself—all these 
aroused an interest and an activity among the workers of the country in that 


campaign that were very marked, and we were more generally active in of 


campaign than in any preceding. 

We supported no party candidates in that campaign as party candi- 
dates. For instance, we had a statement by Mr. Taft, who was then Secre- 
tary of War, that he, if elected to the presidency, would not change his views 
as to the antitrust law and the application of it to labor organizations and the 
activities of labor, or any modification of what we believed to be an abuse 
of the issuance of the writ of injunction. In view of that statement on the 
one hand, and his record on these matters on the other, we felt that we could 
not support him; and indeed I should say that the representatives of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in compliance with the instructions of the con- 
ference to which I referred earlier in my testimony, waited upon the Republican 
national convention. We had a delegation to attend the convention, and had 
the opportunity of meeting our friends, the enemy—Mr. Emery, Mr. Mulhall, 
and Mr. Van Cleave—in the committee room. 

We had no expenditures in the political campaign for 1912. 
A word of explanation may be helpful. The American Federation 
of Labor entered into the campaign of 1906; was most active in the 
campaigns of 1908 and 1910. We had accomplished much that we 
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| the publicity of 1908. So that our campaign was by a circular here and 
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desired, that was publicity for our grievances and arousing public atten- 
tion to the relief which we sought. In the campaigns of 1906, 1908, and 
1910, we found the representatives of the National Association of Manufactu- 
rers—the trail of their activity could be seen, on every hand could be felt the 
influences of their hostile attitude and opposition to anything we attempted to 
do. We met them at Chicago before the national Republican committee 
on resolutions and on platform. It is a fact that the working people of the 
country, particularly the organized working people, were very much in earnest 
to bring about the defeat of the Republican party because of its refusal to 
give any sort of favorable consideration to the principles which we requested 
that party to incorporate in its platform. 

I am speaking of the 1908 campaign now. I might say I could present 
to you, if you thought it of value or interest, the identical requests which we 
submitted to both the Republican committee on platform and to the Demo- 
cratic committee on rules and platform, and the declarations which the Re- 
publican party made in its platform or the conspicuous absence of declaration, 
and the declarations made by the Democratic party in its platform. 


"The men of Labor were never so active in any other political campaign as they 
were in the campaign of 1908, but our very publicity, our very activity, 


was turned by the representatives of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and by the men of vested interests to their own account. In other 
words, men who were, say, as a matter of party principle opposed to the 
election of Mr. Taft, were driven into supporting Mr. Taft because, as 
the National Association of Manufacturers declared every moment they had 
the opportunity, the country would go to the damnation bow-bows if Mr. 
Taft should be beaten and Mr. Bryan elected. It was said by them that, as a 
matter of fact, I had written the platform, that I had dominated the cam- 
paign, that it was the labor men who were dominating the Democratic 
party. 

This is probably a long way of getting at the point I want to make. In the 
1910 campaign we were active. We believed we had made our point plain 
to the public mind and the public conscience and we had made progress 
in accomplishing our purpose of a change in the political complexion of 
the administration and the legislature of this country—to change their 
political complexion in order to dislodge those who had been in power so long 
that they imagined they were the dominating forces and the only expression 
of the feeling and sentiment and conviction of the people of our country. We 
had made up our minds that if we accomplished nothing  fur- 
ther than that, it would clear the atmosphere and make things brighter 
and better in the country. In addition the Republican party again neg- 
lected, in 1912, the requests which Labor submitted. The Democratic 
party indorsed and adopted the requests which we made, requests in the 
interest of equal rights before the law and propositions seeking to maintain 

_absolute equality before the law for all our people. Then we made up our 
minds that our campaign in 1912 could be conducted much better without 
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there, by a conference with some particular man, and through organizers | 
who understood the purpose for which we were contending. 

Systematic and comprehensive participation in campaigns ceased in ] 
1910, but we have not gone out of business yet. We hope to exercise some | 
little influence in the future. We appeared before the resolutions committees _ 
of the respective parties at their conventions in 1912. 

We submitted the first publication of campaign expenses. We printed our 
financial statement of that campaign before any other political party or 
political factor did so. The committee which was organized for the purpose 
of securing legislation for the publicity of campaign accounts, contribu- 
tions, and expenditures, complimented the American Federation of Labor 
upon having issued the first publication of that character. 

The funds were voluntary contributions. In the campaign of 1908 
there was some little money from the general funds used for publication, but 
not in the succeeding campaigns. 

I appeared before the respective party committees of the Republican and 
Democratic parties. I did not appear before the Socialist party convention to 
have any policies incorporated. As to the Socialist party movement, I do not 
think that it is my province to be opposed to any one. What I am opposed to 
is either that party or any other party’s attempting to interfere with the fullest 
normal and natural development of the organized labor movement of the 
workers of America. I can not undertake to dispute the theories of the Socialists 
any more than I can undertake to dispute the theories of the alchemists. I am 
busy enough in the work in which I am engaged in trying to impress upon my 
fellow workers their duty to prevent deterioration in their condition. I am 
in entire discord and out of harmony, and in opposition, if you please, 
with the philosophy of Socialism as it is expounded by the spokesmen for 
Socialism. Of course no one can tell who is really the spokesman, because 
there are fifty-seven varieties of him, but I am speaking of those who are re- 
garded as the spokesmen for the Socialists. I believe it is the duty of man 
to make his life and that of his fellows better today—today, not in the remote 
future, but today—that he may be better prepared, by reason of his improved 
conditions, to meet the human problems that will confront him tomorrow. 
That policy is diametrically opposed to the principles enunciated by Carl 
Marx in his work on Socialism—Das Capital. 

About twenty-seven years ago I undertook to learn the German 
language for*the purpose of reading Das Capital of Carl Marx in the original, 
and I have read the very best of what the philosophers and writers on Socialism 
have had to say, as I have read and tried to digest that which the best econo- 
mists of the past three hundred years have hadtosay. Without egotism, and I 
hope little, if any, vanity, I will say I came to the conclusion many years 
ago that it is our duty to live our lives as workers in the society in which we live 
and not to work for the downfall or the destruction or the overthrow of that 
society, but for its fuller development and evolution, that life may be the 
better worth the living; and if in the course of that effort some men are incon- 
venienced, then it is not to be ascribed to the detriment of that natural and 
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evolutionary movement, but rather to the credit of that movement, because 
it is the great conservator of the peace and of the public welfare. 

Just a word as to the different ways the American trade unionists and the 
English trade unionists have treated this matter of approaching public ques- 
tions. For more than thirty years there has been some representative of English 
workingmen in the Parliament in England. I think that the dean of the working- 
men in the House of Commons is an English coal miner elected as a coal 
miner and the representative of the miners and other workingmen who are 
incidentally employed in the mining districts, elected not as a Liberal or 
a Conservative, but by Labor Liberals, I think it would be fair to say. When 
the courts of England made their decision in the Taff-Vail case it brought 
the funds of the unions of England liable to be mulcted of damages by 

‘employers, and gave a new and unexpected interpretation to the existing 
law, if I may say so, just exactly as the courts of this country have inter- 
preted the Sherman Antitrust law to make that law apply to the organiza- 
tions of the working people. When that was done the British workingmen 
realized that they were about to be placed in the same position as the old 
guilds of about three centuries ago, subject to confiscation at the will and the 
fancy of the king. They were aroused. They held public meetings, and in 
their organization meetings and in their national congresses they decided 
upon the inauguration of a campaign for the repeal, or rather for an 
amendment to the law that would annul the decision or would overcome 
the decision of the courts of England in the Taff-Vail case. This resulted in 
the enactment by Parliament of what is known as the British Trades Dispute 
Act of 1906. With that came the launching of the Independent Labor Party 
by the workingmen and the election of, I think, forty-two members of 
the House of Commons, and then in the last election, I think, there were 
fifty-three members of the House of Commons elected who are labor men— 
union men. The Independent Labor Party is a fairly established party in 
England. In this country the trade unionists have sought to throw the weight 
of their influence for those particular men whom they believe to be most favor- 
able to those things for which the labor unionists stand. Whether a candidate 
is favorable or unfavorable to the position we take is largely determined by the 
candidate himself. We judge that by his votes. For instance, we have our 
Legislative Committee, composed of three men in whose judgment and whose 
integrity we have absolute confidence as the result of our experience with 
them. When Congress is in session the committee is sometimes in daily con- 
sultation with Mr. Morrison, Mr. James O’Connell, and me. They submit 
reports to us, which are published in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, as to the 
status of legislation and the activity of this or that member, either particularly 

friendly or particularly hostile in his attitude. The Legislative Committee 

' reports to us, the Labor Representation Committee, which is a committee 

created by the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, and by 
authority of the Federation itself, a committee consisting of Vice-President 

James O'Connell, Secretary Frank Morrison, and the President. On many 

occasions we invite representatives of the various departments of the American 
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Federation of Labor, such as the Building Trades Department, the Metal 
Trades Department, and the Union Label Trades Department, to consult with 
us. Their votes, these others who may be called in, would not be determin- 
ing, except that their wishes and views would be considered, but the de- 
termining committee would be the Labor Representation Committee. 

Our attitude toward respective candidates is given only when we are 
asked by someone in a particular district. As a matter of fact, there have 
been no exceptions that I can now recall, even in the Littlefield district in 
the 1906 campaign. In.the campaign of 1906 neither the campaign against 
Mr. Littlefield nor against any of the others was initiated at the instance of 
the American Federation of Labor. However, we never hesitate to answer 
any one who may ask in seriousness the record of a Representative.in Con- 
gress. As a matter of fact, some Congressmen have asked us to write 
letters giving their records, and the invariable answer is, ‘“‘Do not expect that 
we are going to write a letter to you. If there is any labor man, union man, 
or otherwise, in your district who wants to know your record, let him write 
to us and we will give him your record.” I think that in the six years of our 
activity in the political arena there is no Representative who has had just 
cause for complaint that we have misrepresented his attitude upon any 
measure. 

As a matter of fact, it is not a question of determining as to what action 
we take for or against any candidate for Congress, but his attitude is shown 
by his speeches and his votes, which are recorded in the Congressional 
Record. These we have at our office, with the reports of our Legislative 
Committee, to enable us to answer questions of those who ask. If any one 
asks us as to a record in Congress upon legislation in which Labor is interested, 
we furnish him with the record in so far as we have it. If the Representative 
is pronouncedly in favor of humanitarian legislation, we advise that the man 
who has stood by the working people so well and so ably and so faithfully 
should be returned, and is deserving of the support of the working people 
of his district. If, on the other hand, he has been pronouncedly hostile, we 
advise that it is time that labor people and the general mass of the people of 
the district ought to be represented by someone who will perform his duties 
more faithfully and earnestly, with a better conception of the rights of the 
working people, and we urge the defeat of this man. We take action looking to 
the defeat of any candidate for Congress at the request of the working 
people of the district. No matter how unfriendly we might deem a candidate 
to be, unless there was some question raised by some one in the district, we 
would not send organizers into that district to make a fight against that par- 
ticular candidate. 

I ought to say that I could very easily furnish the committee with a few 
typical letters covering the activity of the American Federation of Labor in 
questions of this character, showing the vital and important legislation in 
which the workers are interested and the record of the Representative in 
question upon those measures. The letters show that he voted “aye” 
upon this measure or the other measure, giving the number and title of the 
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bill; and that he voted “‘no’’ upon another measure, or was absent, or present 
and not voting, giving the exact record of the Representative. The letters 
leave, as a rule, the formation of judgment to the voters in the district. 

To make a false statement in regard to the record or attitude of a Con- 
gressman would be the undoing of the effort in that district, or in any other. 
The only value of a record of the character of those we furnish is its absolute 
accuracy. 

The American Federation of Labor has no power at all, nor does it pretend 
to exercise any power to control the individual action of the individual voter. 
Speaking now as its President, I have always endeavored to make that 
clear. As a matter of fact, during the 1908 campaign it was studiously circu- 
lated and repeated time and time again by the spellbinders who were opposed 
to us that I had pledged the 2,000,000 votes of the workmen to the Democratic 
party, that I carried the workmen’s votes around in my. vest pocket, etc. 
I took occasion to say that I could dictate the vote of not more than one citizen 
in the United States; that I have three sons, all of them voters, and I could 
not, if I would, and would not if I could, dictate how they should vote; that 
the only one vote I could control was my own. I tried to emphasize that 
fact upon every occasion. 

I may say this, that by reason of the fundamental system of the organiza- 
tion of our Federation, our advice is sought and is of considerable influence. 
We have tried to make our organization as fundamentally democratic as it is 
possible to organize any institution today. There is no power vested in the 
officers of the Federation. They can act in an advisory capacity; they can 
suggest; they can recommend. But they can not command one man in all 
America to do anything; they can not order him to do anything. Under no 
circumstances can they say, ““You must do so and so,”’ or, ‘““You must desist 
from doing so and so.’”’ And this is true in the governmental affairs of the local 
organizations anywhere on the continent of America, industrially and politi- 
cally. Following this line of thought, this demarcation, in our political cam- 
paigns, the final determination of any course is lodged in the authorities in 


the locality. 


I have never heard of any officer or employe or representative of the 
American Federation of Labor paying anybody or tipping anybody about the 
Capitol. I have never seen any accounting of that sort and I have never heard 
of it. We are able to get along without it after a fashion. 

In American Industries of May 1, 1909, is a statement made by Mr. 
James W. Van Cleave, president of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
under the caption of ‘‘A Parting Salutation.’’ This was on the occasion of his 
farewell message as president of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
Speaking of the achievements of the National Association of Manufacturers 
under his administration, he says: 

“We transformed this diffusion and dissipation of strength into a systematic coordina- 


tion of effort, and the concrete result is the great Federation which we established in 1907. 
In this league 186 national, State, and local organizations of business and professional men 
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are united with the National Association of Manufacturers in the National Council for 
Industrial Defense. 


“Each organization in the council has a specific field in which it can do its best work. 
For illustration, the American Antiboycott Association attacks the boycott through the 
courts and is doing splendid work. Other organizations have also their own special work. 
In this way the general field is covered more intelligently and effectively than it was in the 
past, all chances of friction between the various bodies are eliminated, and each is brought 
into fraternal relations with all the others.” 

In the winter of 1911-12, Representative McDermott, of Illinois, came 
to see me and said that there was something important he wanted to 
know. He asked me whether I remembered Colonel Mulhall, and I told him 
that I did; I remembered him from some five or six years before in Philadel- 
phia and in Baltimore and the last time that I recalled seeing him was at the 
Republican national convention, in the committee on resolutions. Mr. 
McDermott said tome: “I would like you to arrange to meet Mr. Mulhall. 
He is very anxious to see you. He has something important tosay.’”’ I said I 
did not know that I cared to meet Mr. Mulhall; that there was not anything 
of importance that, as I regarded it, he had to say which I cared to hear. 
“But,” Mr. McDermott said, ‘‘this is out of consideration for the past. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Mulhall is suffering; he is suffering from a revulsion of 
feeling and of conscience against the work he has been doing these past 
number of years for the National Association of Manufacturers and he wants 
to make a clean breast of it all.”’ 

I still was quite indifferent to the entire matter. Whatever I had thereto- 
fore known of Mr. Mulhall was not of such a character as to attract him toward 
me or me toward him. Mr. McDermott said: ‘‘Let me say this to you: Mr. 
Mulhall is on the outs with the National Association of Manufacturers. He 
is thoroughly sincere in his desire to expose the association and its machina- 
tions.”’ 

My impression from that, as well as from encountering Mr. Mulhall, 
was of such a character that I did not care to meet him, but Mr. 
McDermott was very urgent. He told me that Mr. Mulhall had come to him 
a year or so prior to that time and wanted to know his (McDermott’s) 
attitude on labor matters pending before Congress, and that he had bluntly 
told him to get out of his room and rather brusquely insisted that he would 
stand for labor measures and did not want any interference from the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers or any of its representatives; that Mr. Mul- 
hall had gone away and had come back twoor three times and finally told him 
that he wanted to talk to him on matters affecting Labor, and that he was very 
sorry for the part he had taken as the agent or representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and he wanted to make amends for his 
past misdeeds. 

I think Mr. McDermott came to see me twice or three times before I 
finally consented to meet Mr. Mulhall. I suggested that Mr. Mulhall come 
to my office in the Ouray Building at Washington, D. C. But at a later inter- 
view Mr. McDermott said that he did not think Mr. Mulhall would like to come 
to my office, for the reason that the National Association of Manufacturers had 
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their spies and detectives, and that before anything could be made known 
to me they would have the knowledge that he was in my office, probably 
do injury to him, and possibly neutralize the effect of what he intended 
to expose. 

Mr. McDermott was fairly well acquainted with my personal friend 
and family physician. As his office and home is just a little more than a block 
from where I live, I asked him whether he would permit a conference to be 
held between one or two other gentlemen and me either in his office during 
the time he was out, or in any one of his dwelling rooms. Mr. McDermott 
made the same request. Mr. McDermott informed me that it was quite 
agreeable for Mr. Mulhall to meet me there. 

My friend placed his parlor and the second floor—that is, the floor 
above the street—at my disposal, and at the appointed time—I think it was 
in the early part of December, 1911—Mr. Mulhall and Mr. McDermott were 
there when I came in. We had merely a perfunctory or preliminary conversa- 
tion, and then Mr. Mulhall proceeded to tell me what he had in mind. 
He said substantially that he knew he had done wrong to Labor; that he was 
sorry for it, more sorry than he could tell me, and one of the principal reasons 
that caused his revulsion of feeling and qualm of conscience was the fact that 
Mrs. Mulhall was fully acquainted with the character of his work; that 
that knowledge had preyed upon her mind so much that she had almost or 
entirely lost her reason, and that she was then in an asylum, and he felt that 
he was, through his conduct, the cause of the weakening of her reason. 

The explanation to me was very reasonable. I am naturally and 
generally very credulous, and I believed his story and was much 
interested in what he said. He took out two or three packages of letters 
from his pocket and read portions of them to me, and said: ‘I would 
be willing, Mr. Gompers, to go anywhere you say, before any committee 
of Congress in session, wherever Mr. Emery or any other representative of the 
National Association of Manufacturers may appear, and expose the whole gang 
of them, their corruption, their methods. I will drive them out of the com- 
mittee room, and if they have any sense of feeling at all they can not stand 
before any committee of Congress in the face of the exposure I am able to 
make by the documents I have here and by the large number of documents 
I have at home.” 

I very seriously considered whether something of that sort might not 
be done before one of the committees of Congress, but I came to the conclusion 
that it was not advisable; that, after all, the measures in which we were 
interested pending before Congress would have to depend entirely upon their 
merits rather than upon any other issue; that whether the National Association 
of Manufacturers conducted crooked campaigns and campaigns of corruption 
was of less importance to the American Federation of Labor than was the 
success of our measures. 

I did not say very much to him; I was more of a listener. He made 
the suggestion that I come to his home and make an examination of this 
correspondence that he had. He gave me his address in Baltimore and the 
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way to get there from the railway station, and gave me his telephone 
number, which I wrote in my notebook. The understanding was that I would 
call him up over the telephone or possibly might come to see him or suggest 
another interview. We parted and several days intervened. I asked Mr. 
Morrison, secretary of the American Federation of Labor, to come to my room 
to confer with me. I said that I wanted to tell him the circumstances as 
nearly asI could. The matter was then entirely fresh in my mind, substantially 
as I have related it here. Mr. Morrison was entirely incredulous and doubted 
the wisdom of a further conference or the wisdom of my going to Baltimore to 
see Mr. Mulhall in his home. 

Mr. McDermott came in to see me, and inquired again as to why I did 
not continue the conference. He said he was very much interested in seeing 
that this exposure was made, and that he believed entirely in Mr. Mulhall’s 
sincerity and good faith. Later I telephoned to Mr. Mulhall and asked him 
whether it might not be well for him again to come to Washington. In the 
meantime I had a conference with Mr. Jackson H. Ralston, our attorney, 
and laid the matter before him and asked his advice. He, too, was some- 
what skeptical, but he said that he would go to Baltimore if Mr. Mulhall was 
agreeable, make an examination of the documents and report to me as to their 
value. I am able to recall something of the conversation over the tele- 
phone. The first conversation over the telephone was with a lady in 
Baltimore who said that Mr. Mulhall was notin. I left word with her as to who 
I was, that I would be awaiting a call from Mr. Mulhall. She knew that Mr. 
Mullhall had been conferring with me because she seemed quite familiar 
with the fact of my having met him. As to what the conversation was with 
her I can not just now recall, except that it was in that direction. A little 
while after—probably an hour or two—Mr. Mulhall called me up from 
Baltimore. He wanted to know what the status of affairs was, and I told 
him that I was not sure it would be advantageous to repeat the conference; 
that I had had a conference with Attorney Ralston, and that more than likely 
Mr. Ralston would go over to Baltimore in the course of a day or so—I 
think designating the day—if it was agreeable to Mr. Mulhall and make an 
examination of the correspondence. He said that that would be entirely agree- 
able to him, and I think the day was set. 

I should say that a second interview did occur at Mr. Ralston’s office, 
when the entire matter was gone over in substantially the same manner it was 
in the first conference. 

Mr. Mulhall was insistent that another conference should be held, but 
Mr. McDermott came to me on several occasions after the first conference, 
for the purpose of inducing me, persuading me, or impressing upon my mind the 
importance of continuing the conferences in order that the expose should 
be made. At the conference in Mr. Ralston’s office the same matters were 
gone over, and the same letters exhibited, parts of correspondence. The 
discussion was in regard to that correspondence and the desire of Mr. 
Mulhall to make the expose. Mr. Ralston later reported to me that he did 
not go to make the call upon Mr. Mulhall. He deemed it inadvisable. 

I had no further interview with Mr. Mulhall. Mr. McDermott visited 
me not less than half a dozen times, and at each interview he was urgent that I 
should take advantage of Mr. Mulhall’s offer to expose what he had to expose 
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in regard to the National Association of Manufacturers, and that I was rather 
remiss in not taking advantage of it. Mr. McDermott believed Mr. Mulhall 
was contrite, that he was suffering mentally from the burden of his wrong- 
doing at the instance of the National Association of Manufacturers. That 
was the only ground upon which he urged the matter at all. 

Mr. Mulhall had mentioned the fact that there were several thousand 
letters and documents of various kinds that he could show me, but for the 
reason I have already mentioned, in addition to the fact that we had not the 
facilities and the opportunity for publicity of a matter so large as was involved 
in the proposition, the entire thing was dropped and no further attention paid 
to it at all by us. Any price for the correspondence was never mentioned, nor 
was any offer or inducement ever given or made to Mr. Mulhall for the pro- 
duction of those letters or any of them. As a matter of fact, the suggestion 
came from the lips of Mr. McDermott at the instance of Mr. Mulhall, as 
was later substantiated by Mr. Mulhall’s statements. There was no consider- 
ation at all, either suggested or hinted by either side. 

Mr. Mulhall stated that he had requested Congressman McDermott to 
arrange an interview. So that when I saw the first publication of the state- 
ments made by Mr. Mulhall it was not news to me. He presented numbers 
of letters from Mr. Van Cleave, from Mr. Schwedtman, from Mr. Bird, from 
Mr. Emery—probably fifty or sixty, I do not remember. I did not read 
them all, but he just opened one after another and asked me to read parts 
indicative of the general character of them all. He had those letters with him 
when the conferences took place at the doctor’s home and at Mr. Ralston’s 
office. He also showed me a letter in which he tendered his resignation as an 
agent or representative of the National Association of Manufacturers, and a 
letter, I think from Mr. Emery, urging that he continue in the service of the 
association. Those were merely a sample of the other four or five thousand. 
I did not examine them any further, because Mr. Morrison, and later Mr. 
Ralston, expressed the view that I ought not to go into Mr. Mulhall’s home. 
The idea conveyed to me was that probably it was another effort of the 
National Association of Manufacturers to ‘‘get’’ me. 

Mr. Mulhall showed a letter from Mr. Emery or Mr. Schwedtman, asking 
him to remain in the service. I am not sure which agent of the National 
Association of Manufacturers wrote that letter, but it was from one of the 
representatives of the National Association. Mr. Mulhall’s purpose in 
showing that letter was to prove|that he had the confidence of the repre- 
sentatives of that fassociation. It was written in 1911. I am not sure as to 
the date. I think !he mentioned the fact that he was still a representative of 
the association because it had not accepted his resignation. 

The conferences were held the last of 1911; the last month, I think. 


[Here copies of letters sent out regarding Representatives’ records were pre- 
sented to the committee; one of them contained the following paragraph:] 


“‘A statement has been publicly and positively made by a very reliable Representative 
from Wisconsin (Mr. John M. Nelson) that Mr. Gardner has boasted that “he was sitting 
on the lid ana preventing labor measures from being reported to Congress.” 
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Mr. Nelson made that statement in the presence of about sixty other 
members of the House of Representatives at a meeting held by them at 
which I was present, stating that he heard Mr. Gardner make that state- 
ment. The meeting was to confer regarding legislation in the interests of 
the working people of the country. The conference was held at the Arlington 
Hotel. The statement was a public declaration of Mr. Nelson’s at that con- 
ference. It was held because there were a number of Congressmen who felt 
that they would like to make the changes in'the laws as declared for in 
the Democratic platform of 1908, but they did not have fully the technical 
information upon which Labor’s claim was based, and they arranged a 
meeting, and representatives of Labor were invited, I among them. I was 
asked to address the assemblage, and I did, and I was questioned—or quizzed, 
I think I should better style it—and then a number of the Representatives 
of their own volition arose or were called upon, some of them, to express their 
views on the situation. Among the statements made was the one by Repre- 
sentative Nelson concerning this conversation. I think he happened to sit 
between Mr. Gardner and Mr. Littlefield when Mr. Littlefield told of the 
encounter he had had with labor men, and then Mr. Gardner made that 
statement. These conferences were arranged by members of Congress and they 
sent out invitations to other members. Other members of the Federation at- 
tended this meeting, Secretary Morrison, Mr. Arthur E. Holder, Mr. Thomas F. 
Tracy, and I think one or two members of the officers of the Washington 
Central Labor Union; probably altogether half a dozen labor men. 

Members of the House of Representatives who are members in good 
standing in trade unions or labor unions have held meetings with the repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of Labor, but not for more than a year 
and a half or two years. Those meetings were held at the headquarters of the 
American Federation of Labor, and at the Arlington Hotel ata luncheon— 
about three or four of them have been held. We discussed matters of legislation 
in which we were interested. ‘The make-up of the Labor Committee was not 
discussed. There was some discussion of that matter among the officers 
of the American Federation of Labor. The Committee on Labor of the 
House of Representatives was created at the request and the urging of or- 
ganized labor about twenty yearsago. The thought we had was that inasmuch 
as the various committees of the House had so much legislation to which to 
give their attention, they could not or did not give such attention to measures 
directly affecting the working people of the country as would be accorded if a 
special committee of the House or an additional committee of the House was 
created—a committee on labor, which would give the questions and measures 
of Labor sympathetic consideration. So that, as a matter of fact, in those 
days, as well as for some years after, and in recent years, the Committee on 
Labor was supposed to be made up of men sympathetically inclined toward 
Labor. When Mr. Reed was slated for Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, that summier he went to Europe; he was in France, I think, when I 
addressed a letter to him, suggesting the name of Mr. Phillips as chairman of 
the Committee on Labor. I received an acknowledgment of the letter and 
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was told that the suggestion would receive consideration. Mr. Phillips, 
of Pennsylvania, was made chairman of that committee by Mr. Reed. 
The reason that suggested Mr. Phillips to my mind and to the approval 
of my associates, was the fact that Mr. Phillips was very deeply interested 
in the bill for the creation of the Industrial Commission to inquire into the 
cause of depression, the cause of industrial ills, and to weigh them. 

When Mr. Phillips became chairman of the Committee on Labor he was 
very insistent, active, and energetic, particularly in the passage of the bill 
creating the Industrial Commission. The commission was created and a large 
amount of testimony eliciting valuable information ascertained. There may 
have been some recommendations, but only one bill was drafted by the com- 
mission, and that bill has not yet been enacted into law. It was the bill giv- 
ing the States the authority to make regulations in regard to products of 
convict labor coming from other States. 

Mr. Phillips retired during that same Congress. At its close Mr. Gard- 
ner criticized our amendments to the eight-hour bill then pending and made 
the suggestion of the contract feature in the eight-hour law which would 
hold as a constitutional proposition. The Commitee on Labor reported the 
bill favorably, but the bill died. In the next Congress, Mr. Gardner, whether 
the ranking member of the Committee on Labor I do not know, presumably 
by reason of Mr. Phillip’s retirement would either be advanced on that com- 
mittee or be appointed to some other important committee. By reason of 
the fact that Mr. Gardner had suggested a line upon which an eight-hour 
law could be constitutionally drafted and enacted and had declared that he 
would aid in the drafting of such a bill, at the request of my associates I 
wrote to Speaker Reed, I think it was, suggesting that Mr. John J. Gardner 
be named as chairman of the Committee on Labor. Mr. Gardner was so 
named. I knew Mr. Gardner was willing because I asked him about it, and 
he said he would be pleased to be appointed as chairman of the committee; 
but there was nothing further than the suggestion and the request. 

When the change in the political complexion of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was brought about, the Legislative Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor was requested to have an interview with either the chair- 
man or some member of the Committee on Committees of the House, for the 
purpose of suggesting the name of Representative William B. Wilson, as 
chairman of the Committee on Labor. The committee recommended and the 
House elected Mr. Wilson as chairman of that committee. 

Our committee, as a matter of fact, conferred with the chairman, or a 
member or members of the Committee on Committees I feel confident, but I 
do not know whether I conferred with the committee as a committee. We did 
not make selections or recommendations or suggestions of any other names 
except the name of the chairman of the committee. The make-up of the 
committee was never discussed informally by us and our associates. We 
had often said to each other that we would like to see a committee created, 
at the request of Labor, with a number of our labor men, union men, on 
it—whether in the majority or minority mattered little to us—who 
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would be members of the committee before which the subjects in which we 
were interested would come; we hoped that such men might be appointed. 
But what we wanted primarily, if we could succeed in doing it in an honorable 
way, was to have the chairman of the committee favorable to Labor, and I 
think we all understand—you gentlemen in Congress and those who have had 
many years of contact with Congressmen—that the chairman usually wields 
considerable influence. Unless the committee decides otherwise, the chair- 
man calls meetings, or he does not. One chairman, Mr. Gardner, opposed 
legislation which he himself suggested and helped to draft. At one time 
when he had stated he could not get action by the committee, one of our 
legislative committeemen said to him then, ““Why don’t you hold executive 
sessions?’ I saw a change come over his countenance. This query was put by 
Mr. Holder in the presence of Mr. Johnston, then a legislative committeeman 
for the International Association of Machinists and now the President of 
that association, and in my presence; and when we came out of that room I said 
to Mr. Holder, ““You have made an awful mistake in making that suggestion. 
Depend upon it, we shall not get into that room again so long as Mr. Gardner 
is chairman; and we did not get into that room after that incident until 
after Mr. Gardner was no longer chairman of the Committee on Labor. 

The suggestion was made to Speaker Cannon to appoint committees 
that would deal with the legislation sought not only by the working people but 
by the growing demand of the people of the country with a greater degree 
of impartiality and sympathy. The colloquy occurred in the room 
next to the Speaker’s room, when the Bill of Grievances was presented. A large 
number of members came in from the House and stood in groups while the 
colloquy occurred. I called Mr. Cannon’s attention to the fact that labor 
legislation was being suppressed, was being set upon, and the make-up of the 
committees was not fair and impartial, and he said, ‘“You are not the whole 
thing; you are not the only pebbles on the beach.” I said, ‘‘No, we are not 
the only pebbles on the beach, but we are just a few pebbles that you ought 
to consider, and whether we are small or large, influential or impotent, at 
least our earnest request ought to be given favorable consideration.’’ He 
said, ‘‘I am only one man. I am the representative of the House,’’ and with 
forceful language, not quite as lurid as was contained in the description 
given by Mr. Emery, the interview was ended. But we did make an effort 
to change the make-up of the committee. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Gardner was primarily changed from a man 
favorable to us, to use his great ability to antagonize us, or to suppress what we 
aimed to accomplish, through a castigation given to him by Speaker Cannon. 

At one time, although the majority on the Committee on Labor were 
Republicans, there were three Republicans in the committee room and four 
Democrats. The four were a majority of the committee, and voted to report 
the eight-hour bill to the House with favorable recommendation that it 
pass, and because Mr. Gardner permitted that to occur he was castigated by 
Mr. Speaker Cannon. It was in the Sixtieth Congress when this incident 
occurred. I may cite this as an incident. We were satisfied that there were 
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enough Congressmen in both the Senate and House at any time who were 
convinced of the necessity and possibility of the adoption of the eight-hour bill, 
if the bill could only come before the respective bodies. The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and the other interests opposed to this bill always 
played for time, always were wanting to bring in new evidence, when there 
was no new evidence to be submitted; as a last resort, when they were 
unable to present anything new, one of the representatives of the opposition, 
Judge Payson, sat down and read before the Committee on Labor, the printed 
hearings of two, three, or four Congresses before on that same bill, simply to 
killtime. That reading lasted for weeks. 

Relative to the appointment of the Committee on Labor in the present 

Congress, the Legislative Committee consulted, at our request, with the chair- 
man or a member or members of the Committee on Committees of this House 
and suggested the names of either Mr. Lewis, of Maryland, or Mr. Buchanan, of 
Illinois, with the preference, if any, in the order named. Asa matter of fact, I 
was very critically ill about that time and I could do very little in connection 
with the movement and with legislation. 
Relative to the breaking of quorums in the Committee on Labor it was 
reported to me that when a quorum of the Committee on Labor was present and 
no further evidence was to be taken, no further argument to be made, and they 
were voting, a member of the committee forced himself through the door, 
breaking the quorum. 

The Legislative Committee and the representatives of Labor who were in- 
terested in legislation in Congress informed me that members were deterred 
from coming into the committee room, or were called out when in. 

In addition to Mr. Gardner’s change on the eight-hour bill, which he 
suggested, helped to draft, and introduced, he voted in the House against 
several measures with which he had declared to us time and again he 
was in entire sympathy. Mr. Gardner once told me that his advocacy 
of the eight-hour bill cost him the United States Senatorship from New 
Jersey, by reason of the activity of the interests. He also said that he had 
been browbeaten and castigated by the Speaker and other leaders in the 
House of Representatives, that he, under the practice, was entitled to pro- 
motion in the appointments to committees in the House, and that he had 
been punished because of his advocacy of the eight-hour bill and because he 
stood up and spoke for Labor. He did not mention any other names. He 
mentioned this rather to attest to us what confronted him, and what he had 
lost. He said, without apparent regret, that his advocacy of labor measures 
was a matter of conviction and that he was going on his way, despite what 
any one would do. 


I might say that Mr. Bartholdt of Missouri, was at one time a printer in a 
German newspaper office, and a member of the German-American Typographia. 
When he first came here, and for several years, he manifested earnest sym- 
pathy with a number of measures pending in Congress in the interest of Labor. 
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I know that his course has changed, regardless of whether he himself has changed 
in his judgment. I have not the slightest hesitancy in believing that the influ- 
ence of the National Association of Manufacturers was responsible for the change 
in Mr. Bartholdt. Close association existed then between the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the brewery interests. I should say that a number of 
brewery proprietors were asked not very long ago to associate themselves with 
the National Association of Manufacturers, and they expressed themselves as 
not caring to follow in the lines which the National Association of Manufacturers 
have followed. It is generally recognized that Mr. Bartholdt represents the 
breweries of St. Louis. The proprietors of breweries generally are in accord 
with organized labor in the economic relations of employers and employes, 
but they are not with Labor in its general propositions. 

We favored Mr. Lewis for chairman of the Labor Committee because of 
the fact that Mr. Lewis had been a miner, worked in the mines, and knew from 
his own knowledge and experience the conditions under which workmen toil, 
and that no man, no matter how broad his sympathies or how wide his 
intelligence, can have a real conception of the worker’s condition unless he 
has worked as a wage-earner. 

The fact of the matter is that in all our experience we have had so much 
of bias against us that there could be no wrong and no injury to any one to 
have a chairman who has that knowledge and a leaning toward us. Our 
experience is that we should have a large-minded man, a careful man, 
a man of experience, with sympathies pronounced for Labor, such as Mr. 
W. B. Wilson, for chairman of the Committee on Labor of the House. He 
exercised care to have bills so drafted or changed or amended as to embody 
fair, sound principles. The man who is a labor man, notwithstanding the 
fact that his strong sympathies are with Labor, is none the less careful that 
legislation shall be properly safeguarded. [Not being an extremist myself, 
I would not want a chairman to be extreme in anything. I would want 
him to be true to himself and not turn a somersault upon his own measure 
and prove apostate to it. . 

In the canvassing of that matter in the Committee on Committees the 
Legislative Committee, as I was informed by the reports made, was cordially 
received andjheard, and told that the matter would be brought before the 
committee and be given consideration by the Committee on Committees. 

Every person whomf{our organization has indorsed for the chairmanship 
of the Committee on Labor has been appointed. We have made no specific 
effort at any time to have{any one removed as chairman ‘either directly or 
indirectly, except that in the case of Mr. John J. Gardner considerable feel- 
ing was aroused in his district because of his change of attitude, and on 
the request for information as to his attitude, we sought his defeat and the 
election of another. 

For more than‘a year the members of the Legislative Committee reported 
to me! that Mr. Gardner had ‘changed his"entire {attitude [toward them and 
toward the things for which we stood. As I said, I am}credulous, strange 
as that may sound, and very credulous. |I could not bring myself to believe 
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that Mr. Gardner had changed his course until the evidence was so clear that 

I would have been a fool had I not seen it. In 1908 we sent organizers into 

the district in his behalf; and we sent men into his district in 1910 to organ- 

ize against him. Organizers as a rule are fairly good speakers. Their organiz- 

ing is organizing unions and not organizing political clubs for a campaign, or 

for any purpose other than unions. The organizers go into a district for the 
purpose of delivering public addresses. 

In 1912 we had no political fund, and there was no report such as was 

| made in 1910 and 1908 and 1906 as to expenditures for political purposes. 

There were no expenditures for political purposes in the Gardner district 

| in 1912; we bore no expenses in that campaign. Our campaign was conducted 

through two methods—one, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, and second, our 

Weekly News Letter, which contained records of members of Congress, 

' the reports of the Legislative Committee and the reports of the executive 


officers. 
> 


| 


When the sundry civil bill was before the House in June, 1910, and the 
Hughes amendment was offered, providing that certain funds should not be 
used for the prosecution of members of the labor unions, in my office, 
the headquarters of the American Federation of Labor on G Street, I 
directed the legislative committeemen, Mr. Arthur E. Holder, Mr. 
John A. Moffitt, Mr. M. Grant Hamilton, to go to the Capitol and, by 


such assistance as they possibly could, to aid in having the Hughes amend- 
ment retained in the Sundry Civil Appropriations bill. I am sure I am correct 
in saying that I did not go to the Capitol any time for the purpose of inter- 
viewing any member of Congress in regard to that Hughes amendment. 

I have sometimes appealed to men opposed to our measures, but 
more generally to those men who were either favorably inclined or had 
open minds. I might say, for instance, that when Senator Kyle first 
came to Washington as Senator from his State, elected by a combina- 
tion of Republicans and Populists, I formed the idea that he would be a 
good man to ask to father our eight-hour bill, the eight-hour bill which 
Mr. Gardner had helped in drafting. Mr. Morrison accompanied me to 
Senator Kyle’s home. We introduced ourselves to him and had a very 
pleasant interview, and we discussed the matter rather briefly. We asked him 
whether he would not only introduce the eight-hour bill, but father it and 
help in its enactment. He very gladly consented to introduce the bill. 

That is one instance. Another instance was when the eight-hour bill had 
not been enacted, and I asked our legislative committeemen whether they 
could see Senator Borah and talk with him, and ask whether he would arrange 
for a conference at any time suitable to him, where he could meet two or three 
of us to discuss a labor measure. It was arranged, I think, at the Senator’s 
home. We discussed the eight-hour bill very, very fully. He took the bill 
under advisement, and said hecould not give usan answer for several days or 
a week. Inthe course of a week or less he informed us that he would intro- 
duce the bill and do his level best in order to secure its enactment. Interviews 
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of that character with Senators and Representatives have occurred many 
times. 

At the conventions of the American Federation of Labor, apart from resolu- 
tions of an economic character, resolutions for legislative enactment have 
been adopted and have been referred either to the Executive Council or the 
officers of the Federation at Washington and by them referred to the Legisla- 
tive Committee for the purpose of inducing members of Congress to intro- 
duce the measures in the form of bills. When bills are introduced, our 
committee waits upon the chairman of the committee to which the bills are 
referred with a view to arranging the time when the committee could hear the 
advocates of the legislation; interviews members of Congress, urging speedy 
consideration of these bills; and prepares data and statistics, makes investiga- 
tions and presents the matter for consideration by the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council residing at Washington, and presents the approved form to com- 
mittees for consideration. They themselves—the committee—make argu- 
ments before the committees whenever necessary. 

I should say, in addition, that in 1881, when the Federation was effected, | 
the executive officers of the Federation were known as the Legislative Com- \ 
mittee. In 1882 we prevailed upon the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor to secure the authorization of the Senate, which the committee 
did, for the purpose of conducting an investigation of the cause of industrial 
adversity and investigating the conditions of labor and of employment. At 
that time Senator Henry W. Blair of New Hampshire, was chairman. In 1895, 
a legislative committee, consisting of Mr. Adolph Strasser and Mr. Andrew 
Furuseth, was created by the American Federation of Labor, for general 
legislative purposes, and was instructed to devote its entire time to endeavoring 
to secure the passage of the seamen’s bill or the bill to secure better conditions 
among the seamen then engaged in the coastwise trade and in the trade with 
near-by foreign countries. It would involve too much time to describe in detail 
all of the activities of the Legislative Committee through the subsequent years. 
It has always worked for legislation of an ameliorative, or an uplift- 
ing character, ofa character to bring a greater degree of justice among the 
citizens of our country for the protection and conservation of life and limb. 
As a matter of fact, when President Roosevelt called the meeting of the gov- 
ernors in the White House to discuss the question of the conservation of the 
natural resources of the country, Mr. Mitchell, vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor, and I were invited to participate in that conference, and 
it was left to Mr. Mitchell and to me to touch upon the conservation of the 
life and the health of our people. We were the only two who either directly 
or indirectly referred to conservation of human life as one of the great assets 
of the American Republic. 

I have not enumerated by any means all the specific matters in which 
the American Federation of Labor took an interest. We have been 
very helpful in first creating a demand for the establishment of a Federal 
Bureau of Labor, of which Colonel Wright was made commissioner, and then 
for its extension to a Department of Labor, an independent department. 
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Our efforts were perverted by Congress so as really to minimize the then 
Department of Labor, making it a bureau again under the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. Then we were very active in furtherance of the bill, intro- 
duced in the House by Representative Sulzer, and in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Borah, for the creation of a Department of Labor, with the Secretary as 
a member of the President’s Cabinet. This was finally consummated in the 
last days of the Sixty-second Congress. 

We assisted in the limitation, and finally the exclusion, of Chinese immi- 
gration, and also the recent efforts at immigration restriction. 

At the present time the associated effort of the workers exists by suf- 
france, suffrance at the hands of any administration. Under the Sherman Anti- 
trust law, as it has been interpreted by the courts, there are any number 
of men or women who may be summarily proceeded against by the Department 
of Justice or by any district attorney in the district courts to secure the dis- 
solution of their organizations, their only protection; any number of men 
can be criminally prosecuted and imprisoned for a year and fined the sum of 
$5,000. They can be proceeded against in that way by any employer or busi- 
ness man who can show that he has suffered loss in his business through 
the normal activities of working people in association, whether temporarily 
formed or permanently established, and threefold damages may be claimed 
and obtained. In the withholding of labor power and patronage, workmen 
exercise rights that every man in his own individual capacity exercises almost 
every day in his-life; that is, the withholding his patronage and bestowing 
it upon another. These human rights are treated as if they were property 
rights that any employer or any business man possesses. 

Let me call attention to the fact that the hatters of Danbury, Conn., 
have been sued for the sum of $80,000, with the right to claim threefold 
damages. Yet the worst that could be shown against them was that they 
struck work to enforce the conditions generally prevailing in the trade; the 
wage conditions, the conditions of hours, conditions of employment, and the 
regulation of the number of apprentices. Men in California associated them- 
selves toget .er, so it was alleged, went to a storekeeper and informed him ‘‘If 
you continue the sale of the hats of D. E. Loewe & Co., of Danbury, Conn., 
we will not patronize you.” 

Men have been indicted in New Orleans for refusing to work on a ship, 
loading a ship, because the owner refused to pay the prevailing rate of wages 
to some of his men. Men have been indicted, convicted, and sentenced 
for exercising the rights of free men. Because they associated themselves 
together for the purpose of protecting the prices of their own product, action 
has been brought against farmers in Kentucky, under the Sherman Antitrust 
law. 

We have been sued by a minority stockholder of the Buck’s Stove & Range 
Co. for $750,000 damages under the Sherman Antitrust law because after a 
dispute between that company and the American organized workers we came 
to an agreement with the company. Because we came to an agreement 
this minority stockholder sued us and involved us in great legal expense and loss 
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of time. Finally we were nonsuited, but that suit was brought. A number of 
women engaged in an effort to improve the condition of the wage-workers in the 
city of Philadelphia were sued for $50,000 because they sought to improve the 
condition of the shirt-waist makers—the girls and women and children. I said 
we are subject to suffrance. We exist by the suffrance of the Government. 
One organization of labor, the Window Glass Workers, was dissolved. If we 
are not proceeded against it is simply because the officers in the deparment 
believe that that ought not to be done and that the law is a bit askew. The 
workers who own nothing and control nothing but just their power to work 
are now under the same classification as a trust formed to control mate- 
rial things, inanimate things, the productions of labor. Human beings in 
their activities are classified under the same category as material things, 
the products of labor, subjects of merchandise. 

We hold that it is neither fair nor right to have that conception of the 
activities of human beings. If anything is done by any man or set of men, 
whether they be workmen or otherwise, that is criminal in character, prosecute 
them as they deserve to be prosecuted and punished, but we do protest 
against being characterized in the same category as a ton of coal or tons of coal, 
or sides of beef or hogs. 


For a number of years there was a growing feeling among the people 
reflected by a number of Representatives, that the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives exercised powers which should not belong to a presiding 
officer of a deliberative body, particularly of the House of Representatives of 
the United States. Through the power of appointing men upon committees, 
men who were in entire accord with his policy and who controlled legislation 
through their committees, the Speaker was in control of legislation; that 
was too much power vested in the Speaker, the power to promote and the 
power to punish those who, in the first instance, were faithful or those who 
would not always be at the beck and call of the Speaker. That feeling be- 
came more intense. I think it was probably first manifested in the Congress 
over which Speaker Reed presided, when Representative Kilgore of Texas, 
kicked in the door of one of the passageways from the House to the cloakroom, 
as a protest against the Speaker’s ruling. I think it was that kick which 
changed the political complexion of the next House. At any rate, the feeling 
among the peoplé grew against the exercise of that power. Then, with 
Mr. Cannon, because of his wonderful ability and his congeniality, the power 
exercised by the Speaker grew and the feeling against that power grew in pro- 
portion to the exercise of the power by Speaker Cannon. There were a num- 
ber of insurgent members of the House who were then engaged in the effort to 
make changes in the rules and who would have been glad of the opportunity of 
voting for some member of the majority other than Mr. Cannon for Speaker. 
When the opportunity came, when insurgency on the Republican side grew 
to such proportions and such evident determination, making common cause 
with the Democrats to bring about a change in the rules and to curb the 
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powes of the Speaker, it did not seem a very proper thing for liberty-loving 
men to vote against the best modification of the powers of the Speaker. 


I suppose it would be difficult to conceive or describe the manifold 
duties which devolve upon me. Whatever any one may have said about 
me derogatory, no one has ever accused me of being lazy. I have been a hard 
worker for many years, and I have endeavored to give the best that is in me, the 
best advice that I can give, the best suggestions that I can make, the best 
efforts that I can put forth, whether it be as a citizen, as a union man, or as 
President of the American Federation of Labor; I have never dodged, I have 
never evaded anything. I realize the responsibility that is carried with the 
work, which is not yet accepted by the world as the best work, for the protec- 
tion and the uplift of the people of this country. 

I did not have the good fortune to be born in the United States. 
I came here when I was a mere boy of 13, but strongly imbued with the sense 
of injustice—I was a factory boy when I came here with my parents. I 
became impressed with the possibilities of human endeavor in the United 
States, the possibilities of working out the best conception of human justice 
and human liberty. In my early manhood a coterie of men, including myself, 
determined that under no circumstances should we be diverted from the pur- 
pose of devoting our efforts to the accomplishment of the best that could be 
secured in our time; that no allurement of office or emolument or business or 


speculation of any sort in which one solitary dollar was involved should lure 
us from devotion to human uplift and the best conception of American ideals. 


I will say this, I have appeared before many committees of Congress for 
more than thirty years, and I think that it is fair to assume the committees 
would not care to hear me if I did not conduct myself at least as a reasonable 
human being. Noman who engages or indulges in threats is likely to 
receive the respectful or the favorable consideration of a committee, and 
I am very anxious to receive favorable consideration of committees for the 
legislation which I seek. It is a fact that in the Bill of Grievances we did say 
to the President of the United States and to the President pro tempore of the 
Senate and to the Speaker of the House of Representatives: 


“Labor now appeals to you, and we trust that it may not be in vain. But if, per- 
chance, you may not heed us, we shall appeal to the consciences and the support of our 
fellow-citizens.”’ 


Now that was, if you please, a threat, if you so construe it. And 
as I am corrected by Mr. Emery, Mr. Drew made the statement—I did 
not think he ever heard me more than once or twice before any committee, yet 
he said, “I never heard Mr. Gompers make a speech to any member or a com- 
mittee unless he accompanied it with a threat.’”’ I took up the gauntlet at that 
time and I denied and repudiated the statement. If at any time I made 
a threat, what was it? The threat that I had the right to make, the threat that 
unless I can persuade you, as a member of Congress, to enact into law the legisla- 
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tion which I think is just, I shall appeal to my fellow citizens to elect some one 
else in your stead who conforms his course, his thoughts, and his actions 
more nearly in accord with what I believe to be right. That is the exercise of 
citizenship and the franchise; that is what political parties do; that is what 
men having interests do; that is what I have done and what I think we have 
all done and that is what I think we shall continue to do. 


May I be permitted to say just a word, before I leave the stand? I wish 
to say, Mr. Chairman, a word in regard to two of our matters. One is the work 
in which the American labor movement is engaged. I shall not attempt to 
make any speech; I am admonished that I ought not, anyway; but I want to 
present to your consideration this fact, that in our country there is not any 
legend nor is there any tradition by which the employers of labor have any 
interest in the welfare of the workers, as such, except as they are workers 
and wealth producers. In other countries which have been in existence a 
thousand and more years, and which have emerged from a system of slavery, 
serfdom, peonage, and the ownership of workers, there has been some con- 
tinuous interest which the owner of the slave or the baron of the serf 
has had in the well-being of his workers; and although countries have 
broken through the shell of that condition, yet that old feeling is manifest 
in the conduct of employers in Europe and in other countries today. In 
the United States we have just burst into a nation with conglomerate elements, 
no responsibility, no care for the workers or for their welfare, and in no 
country on the face of the globe is there such a relentless disregard of the 
human race and of the workers of the country, as that which exists among 
the employers of our nation. There is more regard for the horse owned 
by man, more regard for the mule, more regard for any animal, for the 
loss of an animal would have to be replaced by purchase. It is costly. 
Human life in our country has been so totally disregarded in relations of 
employer and employe that some power, some factor, which shall mitigate 
such a condition of affairs, must step in. 

We are, in the United States, not less than two decades behind many of 
the European countries in the protection of the workers. And to what, 
without want of recognition and appreciation of the service rendered by 
public-spirited men, to what is attributable the protection which has come 
to the workers except the agitation and the organization of the workers 
who have created the public sentiment and demand for the enactment 
of these laws? Without the associations of labor, without their activity 
before the Legislatures and before Congress they would be still working 
their twelve or more hours a day, and there would be no protection to life and 
limb and health in their work. 

Workingmen’s compensation—much progress has been made in the 
last two or three years in the United States upon that subject, but we are 
behind England ten years; we are behind Germany twenty years. 

Now, look how there still exists in some of our States the employer’s 
defenses, the negligence of fellow employes, contributory negligence, the 
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assumption of risks. The courts of the State of New York decided in 
the case of a woman who lost her arm in her work that it was an 
assumption of risk when she took employment, and she was nonsuited, but she 
lost her arm. Railroad accident cases might be cited. A man at a telegraph 
office at a way station fails to give the proper signal at the proper time. The 
railway engineer is killed by reason of it. Instead of compensation the plea 
is put forth that it was the fellow employe’s negligence. 

I mean to say this, that if there were not some power, some factor, 
to check this mad greed of employers, there would be no telling where the 
people of our country would drift industrially, commercially, politically, and 
particularly humanely. The labor movement of America, crude as it is, 
poorly organized as it is, poorly officered as it is, is the only movement of a 
practical character which takes into consideration these conditions, and pro- 
tests, and protests, and protests against the wrong and the slaughter of the 
humans, insists upon a better recognition and the safeguarding of the men and 
women who give their services that society may proceed and progress. 

And that brings me to the second thought, and that is what I wanted 
particularly to emphasize. It is this investigation by the House and the 
investigation by the Senate. I think that any man and any association of men 
that use money corruptly, or corrupt means, or corrupt methods, ought to be 
hailed to the bar of the courts or the Congress and dealt with as they deserve. 
But to make a hue and cry about what is termed “lobbying”’ is to divert 
attention from those real causes of the perversion of our American government. 

Those who are in antagonism to our labor movement and who call them- 
selves interested in the cause of Labor—there are some who stigmatize us not 
only as labor conservatives, but who say that our movement is the barrier 
to their social revolution—charge us with begging and lobbying in Con- 
gress, and as one man has said, “He has worn out his knee pads in 
begging Congress to do justice to his fellow workers.” We have never called 
our representatives who have asked for legislation a lobby. We have given 
them the dignified name of Legislative Committee, a committee seeking 
the furtherance of legislation in the interest of the common people of our 
country. There is not a piece of legislation that any man can charge us with 
advocating which is not in the interest of every man, woman, and child of the 
United States. The benefits are not confined to men of organized labor. The 
men of the organized labor movement stand sponsor for the legislation, bear 
the brunt and expense of it, go down into their pockets in order to do it, 
give their efforts voluntarily, many of them without payment and with- 
out hope of reward. Many of them devote their time and attention and 
talent to the work, who, if they devoted the same time and attention and talent 
to business, might be made wealthy or might possibly figure in public office. 

Why should we not have our labor representatives here as our legislative 
committee? Why should we not have representation in Congress? Why 
should we not have a representative in the Cabinet of the United States? In 
not less than eight countries in Europe, and in several countries in America, 
there is a department of labor, with a distinctively labor man from the ranks 
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of the workers, or rather still in the ranks until selected for high office, at the 
head of the department. It is a recognition of the transition of society. It is 
an acknowledgment of the extending of the scope of government from the 
merely and purely political to the industrial and social. The men of Labor were 
those who made the protest for the children; not me, not any of us who are 
living, but the men who have gone before. They made the first protest against 
the slaughter of the innocents in industry. We have simply taken up the work 
they did, and we are appearing here, appearing before Congress, appearing 
before the legislatures, purely as men and women who have this vital interest 
at heart, with one dominating thought—to make the life of the people better 
worth living; to exercise our rights as men and citizens, our votes, our 
franchise, our judgment, our consciences, our power of speech, our power 
of thought, our power of association, in order to accomplish the best that can 
be accomplished in the interest of the entire American people. 





LABOR 


Out of chaos, out of murk 
I arose and did my work; 
While the ages changed and sped, 
I was toiling for my bread. 
Underneath my sturdy blows 
Forests fell and cities rose 
And the hard, reluctant soil 
Blossomed richly from my toil. 
Palaces and temples grand 
Wrought I with my cunning hand. 
Rich indeed was my reward— 
Stunted soul and body scarred 
With the marks of scourge and rod, 
I, the tiller of the sod, 
From the cradle to the grave 
Shambled through the world—a slave! 
Crushed and trampled, beaten, cursed, 
Serving best, but served the worst, 
Starved and cheated, gouged and spoiled, 
Still I builded, still I toiled, 
Undernourished, underpaid, 
In the world myself had made. 
Up from slavery I rise, 
Dreams and wonder in my eyes. 
After brutal ages past 
Coming to my own at last. 
I was slave—but I am free! 
I was blind—but I can see! 
I, the builder, I, the maker, 
I, the calm tradition-breaker, 
Slave and serf and clod no longer, 
Know my strength—and who is stronger? 
I am done with ancient frauds, 
Ancient lies and ancient gods— 
All that sham is overthrown, 
I shall take and keep my own. 
Unimpassioned, unafraid, 
Master of the world I’ve made! 
— Berton Braley. 
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EDITORIAL 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


In these days of questioning and testing the worth of present institutions, 

and of search for better ways, the trade unionists 
LABOR’S SHEET feel the impact of the prevailing desire to ae 
——— Though there have been many criticisms 5 he 
UNIONISM \ isms of the labor 

movement, though it has been pronounced too conser- 
vative, too narrow, too inflexible, too radical, by those who know it has 
never been pronounced ineffective. 

The labor movement of America is not made of talk alone, but it is 
founded upon deeds. It is a real force that secures for the worker one more hour 
from the day’s toil—an hour that can be spent in the home, in study, in the 
world’s uplift work or in recreation; it giveshim more money to spend for food 
or clothing; it gives him better, safer working places and working conditions. 
Materialistic? Yes, but a materialism that is surely and continually making 
it possible for the working people to live better each day, to be happier and 
to think better, larger thoughts, and then to plan greater things for tomorrow’s 
realization. The trade union movement is practical idealism within the 
reach of every one. 

It offers immediate help for present needs. Of course the movement 
is not perfect, but it represents the best thought, the best intelligence of the 
workers at the present time. There have been many who have opposed it from 
without and from within; many “‘causes’’ have sprung up, flourished for a day, 
and then vanished. Many are the prophets who have arisen to lead the people 
into the promised land, followers they have had, journeys they have made along 
devious and unknown paths—but what profit to the toilers have the prophets 
been? In the evening they spoke glowing words and created great hope; 
when the day dawned upon the real work they had vanished in the mist of 
their own cloudy phantasies. These men of words only are not they who have 
made the trade union movement a real force to better the lives of the working 
people and who have made it strong and true to withstand the power and the 
inhumanity of greed. Words are necessary, but they are preparatory 
for the real, constructive work that must follow; they are given purpose and 
meaning by those who study policies, work out plans and details, attend to the 
administrative and executive matters with faithful regularity and dependa- 
bility. 

A union of workers that is successful in promoting the interests of the 
toilers must be an organization made up of interested, alert members, loyal 
to the cause and to each other. The simplest test is performance of duties— 
there is no union duty that is unimportant. Attendance at meetings, though 
apparently inconsequential, can not be neglected without injury to the organ- 
ization. 
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The mere contact with fellow-workers, the consideration of common 
problems, the spirit of mutual helpfulness, leave their impress. That which 
is not frequently a part of the daily life loses in keenness of interest and 
importance and is pushed aside by the things that make demands on the 
attention. 

There is nothing sensational, nothing exciting about performance of 
regular duties, but it is the regularity and sureness of that performance that 
give character, effectiveness, vitality, and power to the organization. The 
organizations can be only what the individual members make them—if they are 
lukewarm and indifferent, just that much are they retarding the whole move- 
ment and delaying the time when all the workers shall receive greater benefits. 
But if each member of the local union conscientiously performs his every 
duty, puts heart, mind, and physical energy into the cause of Labor, that 
organization becomes a power for the welfare of the toilers. It is recognized 
by employers as a force that even they can not disregard. 

As we have said before and often repeated: 

The trade unions are the reflexes in organized, crystallized form of the best thought’ 
activity and hopes of the wage-workers. They represent the aggregate expression of dis- 
content of labor with existing economic, social, and political misrule. The trade unions 
are exactly what the wage-workers are, and can be made exactly what they may please to 
make them. Active or sluggish; keen or dull; narrow or broad-gauged, just as the members 
are intellectual or otherwise. But, represent as they may either of these alternatives, the 
trade unions are the best form of organization for the toilers to protect their present interests, 
as well as to work out their salvation from all wrong. 

What really counts is constructive, effective, regular work, not excite- 
ment, intermittent efforts, emotionalism, or violence. Perhaps this isnot such an 
alluring picture for the over-stimulated, amusement-loving fancy, but it is the 
only real basis for economic betterment, it is the only way to achieve economic 
justice. Therefore every man to his post, every man to his duty to himself, to 
his wife and children, to his fellows of today and of the days to come. 

We have passed the two million mark. 

Now for the three million mark. 





In free America, we have boasted of the freedom and equality accorded all men 
alike. We have declared for freedom of speech, freedom 
OPPRESSION of action, and freedom of individuality—and yet do we have 
pron it or are we only reverently gazing upon sacred forms that are 
PROGRESS palliatives to quiet disconcerting questions from those 
who declare that our sacred rights do not exist under our 
government as it is? 

In America, there is an increasing number of people who declare that there 
is one system of justice for the poor and one for the rich. On many sides we 
find defenders rising up to resist the many invasions of the right of free speech 
and free press. These invasions almost invariably affect the rights of the 
working people directly or those who advocate some reform that shall give 
human rights supremacy over property rights. Those men and women who 
have borne the brunt of these invasions, who have had their rights wrested 
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from them, who have been fined and imprisoned because they dared, at their 
own peril, to exercise the rights of free speech and free press, and who have 
given warning of the impending danger, have been calmly told that such 
things are impossible because the Constitution and the laws guarantee that 
these rights shall be inviolable. What is the use of telling plain, practical 
men and women that they have rights when courts have forbidden the exercise 
of those rights? 

The first amendment to the Constitution declares: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibition of the exercise thereof or abridging the freedom of speech and 
press; or the right of people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Govern- 
ment for redress of grievances.” 

Despite that solemn and sacred declaration, men and women have been 
dragged to jails because they have dared to attack that which they were convinced 
was wrong, because they have dared to present their grievances to their fellow 
citizens, because they have dared to publish statements of conditions as they 
have experienced them, because they have dared todenounce injustice on the 
part of their employers and on the part of their government. When these 
things are true, what is the use of telling these people they have freedom 
of speech or equal justice? Can you show them employers who have been 
fined and dragged to jails because they have dared to attack what they 
thought was wrong, because they have dared to find fault with their workmen 
and dared to persuade other employers to join with them to resist the demands 
of workmen, because they have dared to use the public press and rostrums 
to present their charges against organized or unorganized workers, or because 
they have ventured to denounce what they deemed injustice on the part of 
employes or in existing law or its administration? 

How shall you persuade the working people that they have freedom 
of speech and press in the face of an ordinance recently adopted for Carlton, 
Oregon? Section I of that ordinance forbids freedom of speech to the working 
people in these emphatic terms: 


“Tt shall hereafter be unlawful for any person or persons to engage in, or deliver any 
public speech or speeches upon or within any of the streets, alleys, or public highways 
within the corporate limits of the city of Carlton for the purpose of intending to influence 
or encourage any person or persons engaged in any lawful business, or employed by any 
person, firm, or corporation in any lawful work, from discontinuing such business or such 
employment along the terms of their former engagement or make any public demonstra- 
tion or arguments in favor of any such person or persons’ discontinuing such business or 
employment, or discontinuing their service for any such person or persons, firm or corpora- 
tion, upon the terms of their said employment or engagement, or publicly advocate that 
any class of persons or the employes of any person or persons, firm or corporation shall join 
together in their demands for additional privileges in the course of their said employment, or 
for the increase of wages or salaries for their said employment, or by such speeches or public 
demonstrations attempt to effect any system of united efforts for requiring such per- 
son or persons, firm or corporation by which such persons are so employed to increase 
the pay-roll of such employer, by advocating strikes or other acts for the purpose of bring- 
ing about any such desired increase of pay-roll, or interfering with the progress of the 
business, occupation or pursuit of the person or persons, firm or corporation for which 
any person may be so employed.” 
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Is there any one so ignorant of modern industrial conditions as to dream 
that individual workmen can secure economic justice and that collective 
action on their part is not essential to their welfare? There is no phase of 
justice that touches men so vitally as the economic. To deny them the right 
of freedom of speech with respect to economic justice, is to make that right 
purely academic, something that exists for rhetorical purposes only. Criticism 
and free exchange of ideas and experience are necessary to progress and growth. 
Any regulation that restricts them places limitations upon progress. Any 
regulation that places any restriction upon freedom of speech is setting up 
the beginnings from which despotism may be developed. There is nothing 
so fatal to wrong and injustice as criticism. Only institutions and agents 
which are infallible can safely be placed beyond freest criticism and comment. 

The ordinance of this Oregon town is a grave menace to free govern- 
ment and individual liberty; it represents a tendency that if uncurbed will 
undermine our independence and reduce all to slavery. No language can 
be too severe to give warning of the real dangers involved. Where liberty is 
in question the consequences are too serious to call for measured utterances 
and moderate terms. 

Throughout the land we find that judicial orders forbidding the right of 
free speech and free press, free assemblage and the petitioning for redress of 
grievances, have hindered workingmen and constrained them in their efforts 
to promote their well-being. To what lengths will the greed of money-mad 
employers drive them? Is there nothing too sacred for them to lay ruthless 
hands upon in promoting their own selfish interests? Human life, human rights, 
freedom, are to the grad-grind employer as nothing in comparison with profits 
and property. This utter disregard of human welfare and the fundamentals 
of free government has been most brazenly flaunted in‘recent efforts to deprive 
working people of rights guaranteed them by the constitutions of states and 
nation. 

Again we repeat, when the judiciary so interprets and administers the 
law as to make property rights more sacred than other claims, what is the use 
of telling these men and women that such can not be the case because the 
Constitution and the laws guarantee justice to all equally? Every one knows 
that the most powerful authority in our present government is the judiciary 
and that the judiciary is the stronghold of conservatism and political theory 
that developed in previous decades. It is furthermore futile to claim that the 
judiciary does not change and modify the law in interpreting and administer- 
ing it. It is idle to claim that the judiciary has not legislative power when it 
can read words into law or read them out, declare one thing law and reject 
another that is not in accord with its concepts of legal justice. 

What recourse is open to these workingmen? The courts are supposed to 
do justice. But wherever there is oppression and wrong in the country, 
wherever the burden-bearers have demanded that these things be righted, 
wherever ‘they have attempted to take counsel one with another, to explain 
to the public the nature of their grievances, the courts have been found all 
too ready to sacrifice human welfare that employers might maintain unim- 
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paired the ‘‘sacred right to do business,” a predicated vested right to the labor 
power of workmen and a vested right to patronage. 

The working people have been urging their claims to justice upon the 
public conscience; they have been pressing home the fact that labor is con- 
nected with human bodies, minds, and hearts. Their demands must receive 
an answer. Are not these things greater and more precious than property? 
What shall it profit a nation if it gain great wealth and lose its free men? 

Free speech, free press and free association are the bulwarks of free 
thought and therefore of free government. We dare not permit them to be 
endangered. We dare not say that men have not a right to speak freely and 
publicly and to act openly and naturally upon any matter. The exercise of 
the right of free speech, free press, and free association must not be restricted or 
made punishable. 





The last month has added another to the long list of horrors at sea and hundreds 
of names to the sea’s grim toll of human lives. The news- 


FREE AND ‘ . - , 
papers told of a ship carrying 657 men and women struggling 


SKILLED 


SEAMEN with the unconquerable forces of nature. There was a storm 
INSURE and the sea was running high when the flames broke out on 
SAFETY the Volturno. Quickly the wireless sent out its message of 
AT SEA distress. ‘Ten vessels obeyed that summons, yet the storm was 


so great and the waves so high no help could reach the burning boat. All night 
long the vessels kept their vigil, waiting for an opportunity to help. The marvel- 
ous wireless had again proved its incalculable value to humanity; the vessels 
had hurried to do their part; the crucial moment came when the small boats 
were lowered. The supreme test of the ability of seamen, the supreme test of 
their worth in time of greatest need, is their ability to handle the boats. In 
this test the sailors failed. Nothing could exceed the ghastly tragedy of the 
all night steady moving of the boats encircling the blazing ship, ready to help 
but powerless to do anything, yet forced to listen to cries of those facing and 
meeting death from fire and the sea amid the terrible storm. 

Thus again is all the world reminded of its criminal, inhuman indifference 
to the safety of those who travel upon the sea. Safety on the sea has been 
left almost entirely to the determination of those who own the ocean liners. 
They have regarded profits more highly than human beings. They have 
made the sailor’s life such that free, capable men have been driven from the 
sea. Decades ago the sailor’s life was a wild, free life that appealed to men 
of daring and power. Changes came. Laws took away the freedom of the 
sailors, made them slaves, tied them to the ship though in safe harbor. Then 
came the changes in the boat crews. Almost any kind of workmen was em- 
ployed instead of the old seamen. But always was there real need of the old 
time resourceful sailors—the danger of accident and peril to property and 
human lives is ever present on the sea. The hungry inexorable sea waits for 
the unwary. Those in responsible places dare not relax any precaution; 
they have in their keeping that which is of greatest consideration—humaan life. 
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But the old seamen were independent men and would not endure the 
injustice and tyranny that less able men might endure, and they were not so 
cheap. The management of the ocean steamship lines has been directed by 
the same greed for profits that is found in other business investments. Men 
out of work can be picked up in almost any port. They may know nothing 
about drills, discipline, handling boats, but their service is commensurate 
with their pay. Only in a crisis is their hopeless inability to measure up to 
qualifications of seamen trained to meet the perils and exigencies of their 
trade fully apparent. Only when counting up the grim toll of some awful 
disaster does the world know the terrible wrong done to the passengers in order 
to increase the company’s gains. 

Sailors are not made by merely working under orders on the deck or in the 
engine rooms. They are the men who follow the sea because they love it; 
because its bigness, its power, its ever-changing mood have a luring fascina- 
tion for them. They know the sea and the sky; they study them, interpret them 
and feel the subtle changes that foreshadow danger to craft and men. 

These are men who know what to do in time of peril, who know how to 
lower life boats so that they will swing out to safety and not crush the human 
lives in their keeping. These are the men that the greed of the shipping 
interests has driven from the seas, for they are men who will not be slaves. 
These are the men that passengers long for when the danger alarm clutches 
even the stoutest heart—for there has ever been danger at sea, and will be 
tomorrow, and then tomorrow. The sea in the time of danger is grim and 
inexorable, intolerant of weakness and inability—only strong and skilled 
men can meet those dangers. 

The organized seamen for twenty years have been trying to free the sea- 
men, to secure better conditions for them, to establish adequate standards 
and requirements for apparatus to fight fire and to meet accidents, to require 
a sufficient proportion of experienced qualified seamen to secure skillful hand- 
ling of life boats, and to force companies to provide a sufficient number of 
boats to ensure the safety of all lives and wealth on the boats. 

In addition to that reason for the regulation are the wrongs and the 
injustice done to the seamen. In this land of boasted freedom, whose institu- 
tions are avowedly founded upon the political philosophy that ‘‘all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,”’ there is 
one group of men who are unfree. In 1872, the rights of free men were taken 
from them. They were made property to be bought and sold and held subject 
to the will of their master. Should they be so roused over ill treatment and 
privations that they deserted their ship in a safe port, asserted the rights 
of free workmen and declined to do work that did not please them, then free 
men turned slave catchers and the agencies of society returned to the ship’s 
master his property. You can not control the labor of a man without con- 
trolling his person, and you can not control his person without controlling 
his soul and will. 

Conditions of employment for sailors are such that men are under 
compulsion to sign away part of their wages before securing a contract for a 
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voyage. This constitutes a strong check upon their liberty of action. On 
board the ship they are subject to the absolute control of the captain. Modern 
insurance has relieved the steamship companies from the economic conse- 
quences of risks and accidents at sea. 

The result of these conditions in the seamen’s life is evident in the many 
disasters with their terrible loss of human life. During the last twenty years 
there have been many conspicuous disasters: among these are the wreck of the 
Norge with 600 lives lost; the Elbe with 335; the Burgoyne with 571; the 
General Slocum with 1,000; the Titanic with 1,595; and last, the Volturno. 
Yet all these have not resulted in a reform of the laws enslaving sailors nor in 
changes in the conditions under which they work and live. Still the greed of 
the shipping interests works its will without let or hindrance. For the sake 
of dollars it sacrifices human lives. The conditions which began with 
injustice end in crime. 

We of America boast of our freedom, yet we put shackles upon our sea- 
men. We condone traffic in men. It is our shame that men should be deemed 
the property of men. It lies within our power to make such changes as shall 
represent our standards and desires. 

What do we covet for America’s glory—great fortunes and well-or- 
ganized material civilization for the benefit of a privileged few or free men 
and women, strong, able to do and dare? Do we want servile, docile 
men and women who belong to masters, whose unfreedom shall constitute 
the basis for outward forms of falsely republican government, or do we want 
men and women in full control of their own actions and their power to labor? 
The crux of the question lies in whether we shall adhere to the old attitude 
that property rights are so “‘sacred’’ that human hearts, souls, and rights are 
to be sacrificed upon that altar. 

There is presented now, most opportunely, a way by which these wrongs 
may be righted. There is before the House of Representatives a bill passed by 
the Senate to restore to American sailors their freedom and rights of citizen- 
ship. This bill provides for better and more sanitary quarters for seamen and 
better working conditions on board ship; prescribes hours of labor; abolishes 
arrests and imprisonment for desertion from ships in safe harbor; requires that 
upon application all seamen shall be given one-half the pay due them when a 
ship enters a port to load or discharge a cargo. The provisions to insure 
greater safety for the passengers and all on board are: a full equipment of 
lifeboats for all persons on board, compulsory lifeboat drills; 75 per cent of the 
crew of every vessel departing from an American harbor must be able to 
understand the English language and to comprehend any order given by the 
officers. 

Such a law would mean the welfare and the freedom not only of American 
seamen but of the seamen of every vessel entering an American harbor; the 
United States would refuse any longer to be the slave-catcher or policeman 
for foreign vessel owners. Foreign vessels would be forced to maintain better 
standards and better conditions or else lose their able-bodied independent 
seamen when the vessels landed. Therefore the enactment of this bill into law 
would free not only American seamen but the seamen of all the world. 
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In the name of justice and humanity this bill should speedily be enacted 
into law. Every organized body of working people of our country, every 
friend of liberty and humanity, should immediately take action by meetings 
and resolutions, and should send letters, telegrams or any other kind of com- 
munications to their respective members of the House of Representatives 
insisting upon the prompt passage of the La Follette bill as passed by the 
Senate. It is now known as S. 136. 





The problem of high cost of living is one that has a most compelling interest 
to the great majority of the people. It has generally been 
THE FOOR approached from theoretical angles only. We have had the 
MAN’S , } ) 
MARKETS burden of the high costs loaded upon the tariff, upon the 
quantity of gold, upon the operations of boards of trade, 
upon organized labor, etc. All these theories seem so detached, so separated 
from the actual buying of bread and butter, that they have been interesting 
chiefly to students. Recently a practical treatment of the problem has been 
presented for the consideration of all those who buy their family provisions. 
The title of Mr. J. W. Sullivan’s book, ‘“‘Markets for the People,”’ indicates 
his viewpoint and his method of approaching the high costs of bread and 
butter. 

Food products and supplies we have in abundance in this country, 
transportation facilities are good, but the market conditions governing barter 
have received comparatively little consideration, although they have an 
immediate effect upon the costs of food. Mr. Sullivan has made a study of 
the markets of Germany, France, England, as well as those of the principal 
eastern cities in the United States. Various types of markets are discussed 
and their relative usefulness to the people considered. The supreme test by 
which Mr. Sullivan judges success or failure of all markets is whether they 
enable the people to get the best food products at the lowest outlay. His 
observations and deductions are most interesting and suggestive. In his 
opinion the agencies that have been most successful in a financial way and 
from the standpoint of value to the masses are the open-air markets supple- 
mented by the services of peddlers, hucksters, etc. 

In our own country, he clearly sets forth, markets have served 
“immediate and definite private interests’ rather than the public good. 
Municipal markets have existed in several cities, but their social value has 
been generally subordinated to whether or not they “paid” financially. Such 
a viewpoint, of course, neglects the social loss due to undernourished or poorly 
nourished producers. 

The democratic spirit of the work, the urgent insistence upon the 
supremacy of the welfare of the people where this is opposed to property 
rights, the practical, direct attack of the problem combine to give the book 
a freshness and vigor that are the imprint of a keen mind and a heart throb- 
bing with human sympathy. The experiences of other countries, home con- 
ditions and tendencies presented, are most helpful and illuminating. Markets, 
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both covered and outdoor, street venders, pushcarts, hucksters have a very 
realand mmediate bearing upon the cost of living—yet they have not received 
consideration proportional to their importance. In many cities the push- 
cart men and the street venders are permitted to sell their wares on suffrance— 
the illegal status of their trade makes them easy subjects for exploitation. 
That markets are social institutions which exist primarily to serve the people 
and secondarily as a means of revenue to the dealers and owners, whether 
private or municipal, is quite a modern concept to the majority of Americans. 
Such an attitude toward the market problem is of immediate value to the 
masses of the people. The first step in reform is to analyze the present markets 
and distributing agencies and to readjust these so that the selling price will 
not be unnecessarily increased by the number of middlemen. Just what this 
means can readily be appreciated by, let us suggest, pricing apples at a fruit 
store or stand and then pricing them on a pushcart; prices at the former place 
are usually from 50 to 100 per cent higher. 

Mr. Sullivan calls attention to the usual objection to street barter—that 
it interferes with street traffic—and makes the pertinent query, Why should 
the public thoroughfares be free and open for the use of automobiles, delivery 
wagons, etc., and be barred to the use of pushcarts—the servants of the poor? 
Are not these humble vehicles the people’s part in street traffic—why should 
they be denied participation in the use of the streets? To quote Mr. Sullivan’s 
words: ‘“The vital purpose of a market, whether wholesale, housed-retail, 





open-air retail, or pushcart, is to put producer and consumer in the closest 
If this can be done by dedicating the streets to the service 
of the public, or, in other words, democratizing the streets, property rights 
should not be allowed to bar the way. 

In our travels through continental Europe we have observed that nearly 
all public squares in the sections where the homes of the working people are, 


” 


relations possible. 


are utilized as market places. In these markets, the small farmer has his or 
her products on sale. These market places are open from five to eight in the 
morning and in thirty minutes after closing time the public squares are 
cleaned and present the most sanitary conditions and most pleasing appear- 
ance of any which are open to the public. These markets are managed for the 
benefit of consumers and the small producers and not for the commission 
merchants and “established dealers’’ who have too long dictated regulations 
and laws in our country. 

Another element of high costs analyzed in the opening chapters of the 
book is, to use a very much overworked term, “efficiency” on the part of the 
buyer. Carelessness, ignorance, false pride make many Americans extrava- 
gant buyers. Management and wisdom are necessary to expend the family 
income so that there will be no waste—small purchases are not in the end 
necessarily wise purchases. Like every duty in life, marketing may be elevated 
to a science to be studied and practiced with all diligence and discretion. 

This presentation of the market problem by a trade unionist is com- 
mended to all the workers who are interested in finding a practical study 
unimpaired by visions and fads. The remedy “bringing producer and con- 
sumer closer together” does not necessitate elaborate or special organizations, 
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only a democratization of present institutions. That may be achieved if 
organized labor will make effective demands upon Government agents for the 
consideration of the interests and the rights of the people. The subject is 
commended to all organizers and central bodies for consideration in the 


interest of all our people. 





The bulletin on ‘‘Employers’ Welfare Work,’’ recently published by the Bu- 
THE GOOD reau of Labor Statistics of the Federal Department of Labor 
AND BAD OF contains some very interesting reports. The purpose of the 
“WELFARE bulletin is to give an account without comment, of the dif- 
WORK" ferent kinds of so-called welfare work found in fifty estab- 
lishments well known for their endeavors along that line. Welfare work has 
always been regarded by the workers either with indifference or suspicion 
as it was supposed to be concerned with the welfare of the employer only. 
This opinion has been repeatedly confirmed by declarations of the em- 
ployers who have engaged in ‘‘welfare work” on the largest scale, that it is 
good business policy and results in a better labor force. This opinion has been 
strengthened by the conviction that welfare work was to serve only a busi- 
ness interest in binding the workers to the management by ties of obligation 
and dependence. 

On the other hand, some of the most active promoters of welfare work 
have been philanthropic societies. This relationship has enveloped the 
movement with an atmosphere of charity and patronage that is most 
repugnant to virile, self-reliant workers. 

An examination of the types of welfare work claimed by the various 
establishments is most illuminating. There is such a wide range of endeavor 
and so many surprises cheerfully labeled ‘“‘welfare work’’ that one is over- 
whelmed with the apparent increasing spirit of ‘‘brotherly love’’in the business 
world. Whatsoever you shall do in the name of welfare, shall be imputed 
unto you as virtue or shall put money in your purse, therefore call supplying 
even the least convenience a “‘welfare’’ deed—such seems to be the prevailing 
conception. For instance, in the enumeration of its welfare activities, the 
International Harvester Company seriously and complacently affirmed: 
‘“The drinking water is everywhere pure.” This astounding good deed of the 
International Harvester Company perhaps merits public commendation and 
notice. Perhaps it really is a matter of great self-restraint and inhibition 
of vicious impulses on the part of the management to refrain from furnishing 
water polluted by disease germs and dirt. Or perhaps there was intended a 
comparison between this establishment and the cotton mills of Lowell, 
Mass., where impure river water was sold at five centsadrink. Truly furnishing 
pure water does indicate a higher stage of moral development. But it must be 
remembered there is development even in moral standards. What in medieval 
times was a praiseworthy achievement in morality, today is considered a mat- 
ter of commonplace duty, necessary of fulfillment if one would live on terms 
of peace with one’s conscience. 
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An equally encouraging symptom of world betterment is chronicled of 
the charity of Huyler’s —‘‘Lunch rooms are provided for the women em- 
ployes where they may eat the lunches they bring with them.’’ The character 
of the industry in which Huyler is engaged demands scrupulous cleanness—a 
condition incompatible with using the workroom as a lunchroom also. 

This is imputed to its welfare work by the Westinghouse Company: ‘The 
Electric Journal is a monthly publication issued by the company, to which 
the technical employes contribute. It has the second largest circulation 
of any electrical magazine.” Assuredly that is work for the employers’ wel- 
fare—the magazine can hardly be a financial loss and there is a tremendous 
advantage in controlling the trade informational matter which goes into the 
hands of employes. 

The Walker & Pratt Manufacturing Company, located at Watertown, 
Mass., commented upon this virtue: ‘“The foundries . . . are built 
in the midst of a beautiful and spacious lawn, dotted with clumps of shrubs 
and flowers. The grounds have been laid off by a landscape gardener.’”’ This 
attempt to satisfy aesthetic instincts is not so general as some of the other 
kinds of good deeds, but in some parts of the world violence to the sense 
of sight is regarded as just as offensive as violence to the sense of smell. For 
instance, France has forbidden the use of billboards about railway stations 
and permits advertisements made of plants and flowers only. However, it is 
an indication of public spirit and progressive thought to maintain an estab- 
lishment that is beautiful when one that was an eye-sore would be allowed with- 
out legal penalty. 

The welfare work recounted for this report is multiform in type but 
seems to serve a few underlying purposes. Some types facilitate the work 
by saving time and material, such as good lighting, where the nature of the 
work makes that desirable; or ensure sanitary conditions, now desirable 
because of the increasing alertness of the consuming public in its own interest. 
Others conserve the health, safety, and lives of the workers—this obviates 
constant changes of workers and instructing new ones, damage suits, and 
compensation expenditures; a sound, vigorous worker can do better and more 
work that one physically hampered. Certain devises are intended to develop 
a spirit of loyalty to the establishment. Others, classified as welfare, are 
purely mercenary in aim, such as renting houses to employes, and have been 
so universally abused that they are thoroughly discredited among the workers. 

It should be clearly understood that an employer who employs numbers 
of workers in his establishments places them under an organization where 
they individually have no control over environment and are unable to furnish 
for themselves even the most necessary things such as water, toilet provi- 
sions, and things of like nature. Any person who is in any degree responsible 
for the physical well-being of human beings, can not with good conscience 
disregard the obligation. If he has intelligent imagination and foresight he will 
refuse to poison the bodies and lungs of his workers, or to permit them to 
render their product unfit for use or consumption, to ruin their eyesight or 
mutilate their bodies. He will do these things to satisfy his own sense of decency 
and justice, anything less would do violence to his conscience and cause him 
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discomfort. Such deeds are not favors but only a decent respect for humanity. 

The spurious kind of welfare work, intended only to rob the workers of 
independence of action and of just compensation, has met with deserved dis- 
credit and disrepute. Justice, not charity however disguised, is the right of all 
the workers. Let welfare work become what it should be—conscience work. 





On November 12 the International Conference on Safety at Sea met in 
London, England. Representatives from many countries 


FURUSETH AT will discuss the problems of the sailor’s life and consider 
IMPORTANT : , . 

INTERNATIONAL methods for securing safety at sea. President Wilson 
CONFERENCE has appointed delegates on behalf of the United States. 


The presence of the name of Andrew Furuseth among 
the United States representatives is complete assurance that the cause of 
the sailors will be ably, faithfully, and insistently presented. 

The ability and the heartfelt earnestness that Mr. Furuseth has put into 
his life’s work, the betterment of his fellow-seamen, are well known throughout 
the country and are heartily appreciated by the members of Congress. In 
speaking upon his seamen’s bill Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin paid Mr. 
Furuseth this most fitting tribute: 

“Mr. President, of course I am a land-lubber, and have to take my tutelage from those 
men who have been at sea. I never shall be able to express my very great obligation to 
Andrew Furuseth, who for the last four years has called upon me almost every Sunday 
morning to talk with me about this legislation. Andrew Furuseth isa sailor. He is a Nor- 
wegian Americanized, one of the most intelligent men it has ever been my good fortune 
to meet. For nineteen years he has been sitting up here in that corner of the gallery waiting 
to be made free. Whatever I happen to know about this subject I have acquired from talking 


with him.” 

This tribute paid Mr. Furuseth is deserved. He and many great-hearted 
men are devoting the best that is in them to the betterment of those upon 
whom the heavy burdens fall. The labor men of the country are the most 
fearless advocates of human rights and welfare that appear before congres- 
sional committees, Senators and Representatives urging legislation. They 
have led in the effort to make the world understand the needs, the wants, 
the rights of the common people. They have educated public thought and 
conscience. 

Such a man will represent in the world conference the best feeling and 
ideals not only of the workmen but of all the people of America. The publicity 
resulting from the deliberations of this world conference should furnish 
information that will increase the demand for humane legislation and pre- 
cautions to ensure greater safety for those who travel upon the seas. 





In contrast to the former custom, the editorial section of this issue does 
not contain the annual report of the President of the American Federation of 
Labor. At the suggestion of the President of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Rochester Convention adopted an amendment to the constitution 
of the American Federation of Labor combining the reports of the President, 
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the Secretary, the Treasurer, and the Executive Council. These reports fre- 
quently dealt with the same subject material. This, together with the pos- 
sibility of the expression of conflicting opinions and the desirability of con- 
serving the time of the convention, resulted in the determination that no 
officer should make an individual report to the convention, but should report 
only through the report of the Executive Council. Accordingly at the Sep- 
tember meeting of the Executive Council, a committee of six was appointed 
to shape the annual report. This 1913 report is very comprehensive, dealing 
with the manifold activities and the most significant developments of the 
labor movement. It is commended to the careful perusal and study of the 
members of organized labor and all students of economic problems. Complete 
copies of the convention proceedings containing this report can be had for 
twenty-five cents at the American Federation of Labor headquarters. 





Herr Wilhelm Kulemann, Landgerichtsrat of Gottingen, Germany, has 
recently published Volumes IV, V, and VI of his book entitled “‘Die Berufs- 
vereine” (The Trade Unions). The first three volumes, published in 1908, 
dealt with the labor movement in Germany. These volumes present in prac- 
tical, concise form the salient facts of the labor movement of the United States, 
Canada, Argentina, Australia, New Zealand, Japan, and of practically all 
of the countries of Europe. The volumes are a compilation of factual data of 
value for reference use. The material consists of brief descriptions of the labor 
movement of each country with only such references to underlying philosophy 
as are necessary to understand the movement in action; a brief summary of 
the geography, history, and political institutions of each country; a sketch 
of the development of the present-day labor movement, its accomplishments, 
social, industrial, and political, and a division dealing with organizations of 
employers. ‘The volumes constitute a useful contribution to the reference 
literature on the labor movement. 





Agitate for the union label. Demand union labeled goods. Accept no 


other. 





There is no factor so potent to command respectful consideration of 
Labor’s rights than a well-organized union, fully prepared to protect and 
defend the interests of the workers. 





Unionism means higher wages, fewer hours of labor, steadier employment. 
It means a sturdier manhood, higher aspirations, more justice and more real 


freedom. 
Organize the yet unorganized. Now for the THREE MILLION MARK. 
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RESULTS OF TRADE UNIONISM 


HE practical effectiveness of trade see satel 


unionism is proved beyond question pat ~ atone > 


by the bulletin recently issued by the Occupations ree bie| rey 


United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Saag 
| the new Federal Department of Labor. 15, 1907 


[his bulletin contains the results of a recent Bakery Trades 
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study of the union scale of wages and hours agers, second hands 266 
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It will be noted that every trade except 
one has a decrease in the percentage of 
hours worked during the week, and every 
trade has a per cent of increase in wages 
per hour. Made as it was by disinterested 
government experts, the data and conclu- 
sions can not be challenged as partisan or 
manipulated to prove a pre-determined 
assumption. This is indeed a most remark- 
able showing—one for which organized labor 
has every reason to be proud. 

Organization pays in a very material 
sense, as this official report proves. It se- 
cures those things which are fundamental 
to any real progress in material, physical, 
or social betterment. 


Other tables show the scales of wages and 
hours of labor per week for individual cities. 
Here there is considerable range of difference. 
For instance, the wages paid bricklayers in 
1907 range from 40 cents in Atlanta, Ga., 
to 87.5 cents in San Francisco, Cal., with 
fifty-three hours per week in Atlanta and 
forty-four in San Francisco. Longer hours 
accompany the lower scales and are char- 
acteristic of the districts where organiza- 
tion has not been so highly perfected. 

A careful study of these tables will inspire 
determination to organize the unorganized 
and to perfect present ‘organizations. Then 
agitate, educate, and organize the yet un- 
organized. Now for the three million mark! 





Trade Union Finances in Germany 


By HAns FEHLINGER. 


MiinIca. 


N THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for,Novem- 
if ber, statistics were published dealing with the 
membership of trade unions in Germany at the 
end of 1912. The present article deals with the 
finances of the unions affiliated to the General Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions of Germany, the member- 
ship of which increased from 2,400,018 at the end 
of 1911, to 2,559,781 at the end of 1912. It is pleas- 
ing to report that the finances of this group of mili- 
tant trade unions have been as buoyant and pro- 
gressive as the progress in membership. This is very 
important, because without sufficient funds the 
unions would be crippled. What we want is unions 
numerically strong with a good financial backing. 

The total income of the federated unions* for 
the year 1912 was $19,103,000, as compared with 
$17,162,000 in the previous year. 

The bulk of the income is derived from membership 
dues, assessments, and initiation fees. Thus for 1912 
these items amounted to $17,958,000 or 94 per cent 
of the total income. 

The total expenditure increased from $14,292,000 
in 1911 to $14,549,000 in 1912. Mainly owing to the 
reduced expenditure for labor disputes, the total 
expenditure in 1912 shows only a slight increase 
over that of 1911, and $4,554,000 could be added to 
the reserves of the unions, making the total amount 
of funds available at the end of 1912, $19,238,000. 

The following table gives, for 1911 and 1912, the 
average income, expenditure, and funds on hand per 
head of membership: 


1911 1912 
Average membership........-.- 2,320,986 2,530,390 
NS TE aT $7.40 $7.55 
ee aa 6.12 5.76 
Funds on hand..............-..-...- “ 6.38 7.60 


*Excluding the unions of domestic servants and of agri- 
cultural laborers. m 





The primary object of the trade unions is the regu- 
lation of the relations of employers and workmen. 
The exact form in which advantages are sought to 
be secured depends upon the nature of the trade in 
which the members of a certain union are engaged, 
and the sutrounding circumstances. The unions 
always endeavor to settle disputes by peaceable 
methods and to obtain improvements without 
resorting to stoppages of work. However, in many 
cases strikes and lockouts can not be avoided, and 
the unions have to spend large sums’ in assistance 
of those participating in labor struggles. 

During 1908 and 1909, a period of industrial de- 
pression, the expenditure on labor disputes was ab- 
normally low, amounting to $1,490,000 in 1908 and 
to $1,900,000 in 1909; but in 1910 this kind of 
expenditure rose to $4,860,000, and it amounted 
to $4,333,000 in 1911 and $3,276,000 in 1912. Of 
the total expenditure in 1912, the cost of dispute 
benefits formed a little over 22 per cent. The unions 
showing the largest expenditure under this heading 
were the Metal Workers’ Union ($869,000), the 
Building Trades Union ($483,000), the Wood 
Workers’ Union ($231,000), the General Factory 
Operatives’ Union ($215,000), and the Lithograph- 
ers’ Union ($200,000). 

The following table shows the expenditure on 
benevolent benefits during 1911 and 1912: 








1911 2 

Traveling benefit................... $245,000 $281,000 
Removal benefit... 87,000 97,000 
Unemployment benefit.......... 1,510,000 1,843,000 
Sick benefit............... 2,445,000 2,723,000 
Death benefit........._. 249,000 281,000 
Invalidity benefit........ si 128,000 126,000 
Distress benefit................_... 112,000 123,000 

bee eae 4,776,000 5,474,000 


Of all the above-named benefits, invalidity benefit 
only shows a decrease in 1912 ascompared with 1911. 
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In the aggregate, the expenditure on benevolent bene- 
fits represented 33 per cent of the total expenditure 
in 1911 and 38 per cent in 1912. 

The next table shows the number of unions which 
paid each kind of benefit in 1911 and 1912: 








1911 1912 
Cg ee 39 35 
Removal benefit....................- 33 34 
Unemployment benefit-............... 42 45 
en ca icanciensinnaiae 47 46 
Invalidity benefit. 9 8 
Death benefit........ - 45 45 
I I sensistisrcecicmncetciiiienin 39 44 
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The payment of stationary unemployment bene- 
fit, sick benefit, distress benefit, and death benefit 
is fairly general. Invalidity benefit is an important 
institution of the printers and the lithographers’ 
unions only, which in 1912 expended on this benefit 
$85,384 and $34,032 respectively. 

During the twenty-two-year period from 1891 to 
1912 a total amount of $36,300,000 has been paid 
for benevolent benefits. Thus the trade unions have 
materially assisted their members and relieved tax- 
ation. In many cases the allowance paid by the 
union saves the home and preserves the independence 
of the workman; he is not humiliated by accepting 
what he himself has helped to create and accumu- 
late, because it is rightfully his own. 





Trade Unionism in England 


[Exclusive Correspondence of AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST| 


Lonpbon, October 31, 1913. 

E HAVE had some surprising developments 
W in connection with the combined strikes and 
lockouts in Dublin during the past few 

weeks. It will be remembered that owing to the prac- 
tically universal lockout of unskilled and semi-skilled 
abor in Dublin because the men and women refused 
to tear up their tickets of membership in the Irish 
{ransport Workers and General Laborers’ Union, 
immense sutfering has occurred. The working class 
districts of Dublin were stricken with starvation. 
The English trade unions came to the rescue of 
their oppressed brothers in Ireland and dispatched 
four or five food ships, besides subscribing money 
ind sending over clothing and boots for the children. 

As there were no signs that the dispute would be 
soon ended, it was proposed to house some hundreds 
of the strikers’ children in friendly English homes 
until work was resumed. The idea was well taken 
up on this side of the channel and the invitations 
secured in respectable and decent homes for four 
hundred or five hundred children. A committee was 
formed, including Mrs. Rand, an American lady 
belonging to the family of ex-Governor Gage, former 
Minister to Portugal. Strikers’ families were ap- 
proached and the names of the hungry and ragged 
children taken with a view to fitting them out with 
fresh clothes and dispatching them to England for 
this holiday. 

However, other arrangements were afterwards 
made by which the children were cared for in Irish 
homes. Those who object to children’s unnecessary 
sufferings will be pleased to hear the result of the 
effort to help the little ones. Invitations have been 
secured in homes around Dublin to house many of 
the children while large funds are being gathered 
together to help others and their mothers in their 
homes. The surplus funds, for example, of the Irish 
pilgrimage to Lourdes have provided $10,000 as one 
item. The affair has, therefore, had a happy ending. 

The outstanding feature of the dispute that is 
now deeply resented is the sentence of seven months’ 





imprisonment, passed by the Dublin courts upon 
Jim Larkin, the Irish transport workers’ leader. 
His crime is the old-fashioned one in labor disputes, 
seditious utterances and causing disorder. The 
judge was definitely hostile to Larkin and there was 
not a single friendly face among the jury. Some of 
the jurymen, in fact, were shareholders in the com- 
panies that have locked out their men. A movement 
is on foot to secure the release of this enthusiastic 
and sincere man, and meetings are being arranged 
throughout the British Isles, not only to demand 
this but also to raise further funds to help the Dublin 
strikers. 

Considerable unrest prevails in some of our staple 
industries again. A particularly heavy upheaval was 
narrowly avoided in the textile industry. ‘Ihe workers 
in a certain mill found themselves suffering from 
petty tyranny at the hands of an overlooker. Their 
protests were ignored and they struck. It is true 
that their strike was unauthorized and in defiance 
of an agreement entered into between their union 
and the employers’ federation, but the people on 
the spot seemed to consider that their action was 
justified and local support was secured. The em- 
ployers took a drastic step immediately. They 
threatened that unless these particular mill workers 
returned to their duties they would, in combination 
with all the other mill owners in Lancashire, shut 
down the whole district and lock out all their work- 
people to the number of over one hundred thousand, 
and an even bigger extension was threatened if that 
failed. In the end the men and women on strike 
returned to work, having secured a promise that 
certain safeguards against petty oppression would 
in future be introduced. 

The chief thing to note in the whole matter is the 
fact that the textile mill owners are now organized 
to an extraordinarily good extent, and that they are 
apparently prepared to join together in common 
interests and sacrifice everything else to prevent 
anything like a dangerous strike starting in a small 
way. The lesson has been taken to heart by the 
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operatives also, and they are, as a result, busily 
perfecting their own unionism, which is already 
very strong in many districts. 

Practically every grade of man and woman em- 
ployed in the British postal service—letter carriers, 
office clerks, sorters, and the rest—have been deeply 
moved by the fact that a recent Royal commission 
appointed to inquire into their grievances has not 
done anything that is at all satisfactory; in fact, 
many a recommendation of the commission is re- 
garded as retrogressive. Various postal workers’ 
unions have recently got closer together and at the 
present moment the British public is fearing a post- 
office strike at Christmas, which is the period of the 
year when mails are heaviest. There is very little 
likelihood that such a strike will take place. But 
the fact that the postal workers have to make that 
threat shows how difficult it is for these Government 
workers to obtain a peaceful redress of deep-seated 
grievances. 

British coal miners are using their section of the 
coal conciliation board to put forward a proposal 
for a revised scale of wages to take the place of the 
present agreement which expires in March, 1915. 

London dockers are again being driven to a dis- 
play of force. The Port of London Authority, which 
is the governing body of the Metropolitan docks, 
continues to defy agreements and shows a strong 
antipathy to trade union labor. The method of en- 
gaging dock laborers also is occasioning severe 
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complaint. In the 1911 strike the dockers won the 
right to make work contracts outside the docks; 
this right they lost the following year, and at the 
time did not consider themselves strong enough to 
fight for its retention. As a result the old bad 
— for work in the early mornings is now the 

e. 

British railwaymen are protesting against the 
sentence of two months’ imprisonment passed on 
locomotive engine driver Caudell after his trial for 
manslaughter in connection with the Aisgill railway 
disaster when sixteen lives were lost. It is held that 
Caudell has been made a scapegoat for people who 
are more blame-worthy. Caudell, it is true, ran past 
a signal which was against him. The reason was 
that he was busy with his engine trying to make it 
work with inferior coal and doing work like oiling 
to prevent the engine’s running hot and so had to 
take his chances to avoid running the risk of an 
official reprimand. His fellow-workmen look upon 
him as a victim of circumstances with the real 
criminals higher up. A national movement for his 
release has been inaugurated and at a big meeting 
at Carlisle the men declared themselves ready to 
strike if the release demanded was refused. 

The end of the agitation in favor of the release of 
locomotive engine driver Caudell came on Novem- 
ber 1, when the government, acting for King George, 
granted him a full and complete pardon, 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,715 


District No. I.—Eastern 

Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, Frank H. McCarthy, J.D. Pierce. 

District No. II.—Middle 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Hugh Frayne, H. L. Eichelberger, Joseph Tylkoff, 
P. F. Duffy, John A. Flett, Henry Streifler, John L. Lewis, 
Michael Sotak, John Tafelski, Thos. H. Flynn, Chas. A. Miles, 
G. R. Brunet. 

District No. I1.—Southern 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

District No. IV.—Central 

Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 

Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Emmett T. Flood, Cal Wyatt. 


District No. V.— Northwestern 
Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa. North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
District No. VI.—Southwestern 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas. 


District No. VII.—Inter-Mountain 
Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


District No. VIII.—Pacific Coast 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, California, and the Province of British Columbia. 


Organizers, C. O. Young, J. B. Dale, Charles Perry Taylor, 
George Heatherton, C. J. Folsom. 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FRoM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill or mine. 
Roned 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 
hrough an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 
Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Stationary Firemen 


C. L. Shamp.—tIn the last three months we have 
organized new local unions in Pittsburgh, Kans.; 
Kenosha, Madison, and LaCrosse, Wis.; Portland, 
Me.; East St. Louis and Taylorville, Ill., and 
Fulton, N. Y. One strike is on in California, having 
been pending for four months with the object of 
securing better wages. The state of employment is 
fair. A large number of firemen have been benefited 
by securing a reduction in working hours from 
twelve to eight, and from seven days to six. It is 
intended in the near future to commence a cam- 
paign for the establishment of the general eight- 
hour day and six-day week for all our members. 
About 80 per cent of the membership at this time 
is enjoying the eight-hour day and about 35 per 
cent the six-day week. The time is not far past 
when practically every fireman worked at least 
twelve hours a day and always seven days a week. 


Amalgamated Lace Operatives 


David L. Gould.—The state of employment is 
poor. We have had a gain in membership of about 
10 per cent during the last month and one death 
benefit of $50 has been paid. 


International Lithographers 


James O’ Connor.—State of employment is fair, 
but the trade is at a standstill. A trade movement 
in contemplation is the amalgamation with the 





artists, poster artists, and plate preparers and 
feeders. For two death benefits $1,000 was ex- 
pended during September. 


International Association of Machinists 


P. J. Conlon, International Vice- President.— 
State of employment is not good. The increase in 
membership during the last month is approxi- 
mately one thousand and $4,800 was paid in death 
benefits. A general organizing movement is in prep- 
aration to establish the general eight-hour day 
some time in the future. 


Brotherhood of Painters 
J. C. Skemp.—There was an increase of nine local 
unions during the last month. The sum of $8,550 
was expended for death benefits and $900 for sick 
and disabled benefits. 


National Print Cutters 
Richard H. Scheller.—State of employment is 
good with all members working. We are still trying 
to organize non-union wallpaper factories, but have 
attained but little success so far. The sum of $200 
was paid out to the beneficiary of one deceased 
member. 


Shingle Weavers 


Wm. H. Reid.—Although the state of employ- 
ment is now fair, many mills and camps are closing 
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down. A number of local unions have been formed 
during the past month and strikes are on at Monroe, 
Wash., against an unfair employer. 


Journeymen Tailors 


W. J. Brais.—State of employment is poor. We 
are looking forward to the busy season, but as a 
general depression is prevailing there is little like- 
lihood of much change. Strikes are on at Paterson, 
N. J.; Vancouver, B. C.; Cincinnati, Ohio; To- 


ronto, Can.; New Haven, Conn., and Ios Angeles, 
Cal., for shorter hours, wage increases, and free 
shops. Among the strikes mentioned, the ones at 
Vancouver, B. C., and Paterson, N. J., have recently 
been won, 


Wood Carvers 


Thomus J. Lodge.—State of employment is fair 
and is improving. There are small strikes in New 
York City for shorter hours and increased pay. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


ARIZONA 


Bisbee.—George Powell: 

Condition of organized labor is fair; the unorgan- 
ized reap the benefits of the efforts of the organized. 
Employment is steady. 

Douglas.—F. B. Aaron: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is fairly steady. Ketail clerks have secured reduc- 
tion of thirteen hours per week and all legal holidays 
without strike. Barbers have secured an increase in 
wages; cooks and waiters a reduction in hours, and 
teamsters a reduction in hours and an increase in 
wages. A general campaign is in progress for the 
union labels. The printers, plumbers, teamsters, 
cooks and waiters, bartenders, stationary engi- 
neers, laundry workers, and bootblacks were organ- 
ized during the month. 

Phoenix.—Thos. H. Adams: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is comparatively steady. Printers as a result of a 
strike have secured 25 cents a day increase. Every- 
body is boosting the union labels. A union of stage 
hands was organized during the month. 


ARKANSAS 


Hot Springs.—P. I. Hensley: 

Organized labor has fairly good conditions. Non- 
union men receive one-third less wages and are com- 
pelled to work longer hours than union workmen. 
There is apparently more dissatisfaction among the 
non-unionists than ever before. It is very dull in 
the building line with 40 per cent of the building 
tradesmen idle. The painters, however, have se- 
cured a raise from $3.60 to $4 per day without 
difficulty. Of all the work done here in the building 
line, 85 per cent is done by union men. The manager 
of the Arkansas State Fair agreed to employ union 
mechanics only. Good work is being done for the 
union labels. A local union of electrical workers was 
organized last month. A union of stationary engi- 
neers is under way. 


CALIFORNIA 


Eureka.—John T. Moore: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. The ma- 
chinists’ work is closing down. The painters’ union 
is strong with plenty of work as is also the bartenders’ 
union. Employment is fairly steady. Efforts are 
being made to organize a union label league. There 
is a good law in effect now providing for public use 
of school buildings. Prospect is that one or two 
unions will be formed the coming month. 








Condition of sot oe es is good; in fact, 
first class in the city of Sacramento. Employment 
is steady. A union of freight handlers is under way. 


San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Condition of organized labor is very fair, but that 
of the unorganized bad as usual. There are many idle 
men in the city. Employment is not steady. Organ- 
ized labor, however, is holding its own. Interest is 
kept up in the three strikes which are now on and 
which the Labor Council is assisting. An agitation 
committee is Visiting unions in behalf of the union 
labels. The employing printers contested the right 
of the label on city printing and the controversy has 
gone to the courts. 


San Mateo.—J. J. Doyle: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Employment 
is very unsteady. The condition of organized labor 
as compared with the unorganized is good. 


San Mateo.—J. B. Falvey: 

Organized labor is in good shape. Unorganized 
labor seems restless and is desirous of organizing. 
Employment is fairly steady. This city has just 
voted bonds to the amount of $85,000 to build the 
City Hall and five concrete bridges. 

Santa Barbara.—C. F. Edie: 

Organized workers are in good shape and improv- 
ing while the unorganized have to take what they 
can get. Employment is fairly steady. While there 
is considerable work here there are plenty of men to 
do it. There are large numbers of workmen coming 
here on account of “booster”? ads who are being 
sorely disappointed. An effort is being made to 
organize the sheet metal workers. 


Santa Cruz.—J. Tondorf: 

Owing to the late frosts and extremely dry and 
unusual heat late in September, the building industry 
is at astandstill, affording practically noemployment 
for building tradesmen. The unions, however, have 
maintained good wages and hours for the members 
of the unions. There is a considerable demand for 
the union labels. 

Stockton.—Chris. Ganthier: 

Organized labor is in a flourishing condition, 
while unorganized labor constitutes but a very 
small percentage of the whole. Employment is 
steady. Without strike the employes of the Central 
California Traction Company secured an increase 
in wages averaging 2% cents per hour. The union 
label committee is very active. A union of composi- 
tion roofers was organized during the month. A 
union of cigarmakers is under way. 
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COLORADO 


Leadville—Alfred Pomeroy: 

Condition of organized labor is fairly good. Em- 
»loyment is very slack. Wages for the unorganized 
are low. Several hundred dollars have been raised 
for the striking Michigan copper miners. 

Silverton.—Metz Rogers: 

About four-fifths of the men working in the mining 
idustry belong to the miners’ union. Employment 
5 steady. There has been no recent change in 
ages or hours. Some effort is exerted on behalf of 
he union labels. 

Trinidad.—L,. W. Pierce: 

Practically every trade organization in this locality 

under police or military supervision. This is the 
eart of the coal mining section of Southern Colo- 
xdo and hence the strike center. Employment is 
\0t very steady in the majority of trades at present, 
he strike having had the effect of closing down 
early all work. A union label league is being organ- 
ed and a committee from the trades assembly is 
joing good work in behalf of the union labels. A 
vaiters’ union has just been formed and a bakers’ 
inion is being organized. 


FLORIDA 


West Palm Beach.—I. J. May: 

Condition of organized labor is good, with nearly 
ll union men working. Carpenters have secured 50 
ents a day raise without strike. Union men are 
enerally demanding products bearing the union 
ibels. 


GEORGIA 


Americus.—W. H. Harrold: 

Condition of organized labor good, but employ- 
ment is not steady. 

Atlania.—S. B. Marks: 

The organized trades are in fair condition. Many 

»ypen meetings are being held to induce the unorgan- 
ized to unite with the organizations of their trades. 
The usual conditions prevail among the unorgan- 
ized. Considerable work is being done by the build- 
ing trades with prospects for a continuation for 
some time. The terra cotta workers secured im- 
proved working conditions and an increase in wages 
as the result of a settlement made in Perth Amboy, 
N. J., the same company operating a plant in this 
city. For the first time in the history of the city the 
mechanical department of the city government has 
operated on an eight-hour basis; this applies to the 
new crematory just built. The union label trades 
we making an aggressive campaign. Through the 
recent election the city of Atlanta amended its 
charter to include the initiative, referendum, and 
recall; the percentages required are 10, 15, and 20 
per cent. 

Columbus.—C. H. Ray: 

Condition of organized labor is fair, while that of 
unorganized is bad. Employment is steady. None 
of the unions recently organized here has made any 
demand as yet. The painters and the decorators 
were organized last month. 

Douglas.—J. J. DuBose: 

Organized labor here is very apathetic. Employ- 
ment is unsteady. 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 





Macon.—Frank Hobbs: ; 
Condition of organized labor fairly good, 


with 
nearly all organized workmen employed full time. 
There is considerable talk among the unorganized 
with reference to joining the organizations to which 


There is a general demand for 


they are eligible. 
A union of retail 


products bearing the union labels. 
clerks is under way. 


IDAHO 


St. Maries.—J. Thompson: 

Condition of organized labor is satisfactory. Un- 
organized labor consists largely of unskilled labor, 
but it is in fair condition. Employment is unsteady. 
The organized work eight hours while the unorgan- 
ized work nine and ten hours per day. Mercantile 
establishments are being urged to keep in stock 
products bearing the union labels. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—J. C. Colgan: 

Organized labor in good condition. Unorganized 
labor is disheartened and is looking to organized 
labor for relief. Employment is steady. Several 
unions have secured better conditions, some through 
strikes, some without. Organized labor’s conditions 
are splendid as compared with that of unorganized 
labor. Persistent agitation is being carried on for 
the union labels. 

Chicago.—H. C. Diehl: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good at present. 
Organized workmen 10 per cent better off compared 
with the unorganized. The best of work is being 
done for the union labels. Laundry workers and 
metal polishers’ unions are under way at Hammond, 
Ind. 

Decatur.—D. C. Simpson: 

Condition of organized labor is good and is still 
improving. Employment is good. The Trades 
Assembly is doing an excellent work in building up 
all of the crafts. Union labels are being boosted by 
nearly all members of the movement. The stationary 
engineers’ union organized during the meeting of 
the State Federation is doing splendidly. Arrange- 
ments have been made with one of the large box 
factories to use the union label on all boxes manu- 
factured in the city. 

Galesburg.—Conrad F. Noystrom: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Wages and 
working hours compare favorably with those of any 
other city. Employment fairly steady. The con- 
troversy between the stage hands and.their em- 
ployers has been settled. A committee from the 
central body is doing splendid work for the union 
labels. 

Hillsboro.—Claude Jones: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is steady. Improvements have been secured 
in the matter of wages. Considerable work is being 
done for the union labels. A union of electricians 
is under way. 

Johnston City—A. Westbrooks: 

Organized labor has good conditions. Employ- 
ment is steady. The retail clerks have secured a 


reduction of one-half hour in working time without 
There is no comparison between the con- 
A site 


strike. 
dition of organized and unorganized labor. 
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has been purchased for a labor temple and $6,500 
is to be expended in its erection. 

Kensington.—H. C. Diehl: 

Condition of organized labor good in all trades. 
The clerks’ union is growing as are also those of 
the meatcutters, barbers, bartenders, carpenters, 
painters, and polishers. The good conditions of the 
organized are reflected in the conditions of the un- 
organized to some extent, but the latter work longer 
hours and receive a trifle less money for their work. 
Employment is very good. Polishers at the Pullman 
shops have secured 3 cents per hour increase without 
strike. Condition of organized, 30 per cent better 
than the unorganized. Nearly every mercantile 
establishment here carries products bearing the 
union label. 

Mascoutah.—Edwin Schilling: 

Organized labor has fair conditions, although 
employment is not very steady. Good work is being 
done for the unions labels. 

Mt. Olive-—F. W. Dingerson: 

Condition of organized labor is good and un- 
organized labor is not considered here. Employment 
is fairly good in all lines. The labels are generally 
patronized. 

Monticello.—W. W. Griffith: 

Condition of organized and unorganized labor is 
good. Employment is steady. Practically all 
union men insist on products bearing the union 
label. 

Murphysboro.—C. H. Andre: 

Condition of organized labor good, of unorganized 
bad. Employment onrailroads is steady; in the mines 
there is work for six months out of the year; other 
work, according to the weather. Team drivers have 
received an increase from $12 to $14 per week. 
Cement workers received raise from 30 cents to 40 
cents per hour. I have been able to procure seven 
signed agreements since my last report. The mer- 
chants are handling generally a line of union label 
articles. 


Staunton.—Jos. W. Rizzie: 

There is no unorganized labor here. All organized 
labor in excellent condition with no hardships pro- 
posed or inflicted. Employment is steady with a 
demand for more men in all branches of labor, partic- 
ularly in the coal mining industry. Conditions 
are normal with no labor trouble. Unorganized 
labor is not recognized. Work is being done for the 
union labels. 


INDIANA 


Goshen.—J. O. Mick: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is steady. Some work is being done for the 
union labels. 


Indianapolis.—Frank Duffy: 

Condition of organized labor fair; employment is 
steady. Condition of organized labor is much bet- 
ter than the unorganized. A street-car men’s union 
is now involved in a strike. 

Logansport.—Dora Smith: 

Condition of organized labor fair. 
is good, especially in the cigar factories. 
trying to organize the women clerks. 


Employment 
I am still 


Richmond.—E. S. Laymon: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is steady. A working agreement has been 
entered into between the stage hands and the 
musicians whereby the settling of a difficulty in- 
volving either organization will have to be settled 
satisfactorily to the two organizations involved. 


IOWA 


Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

Condition of organized labor in splendid shape. 
Employment is steady in all lines. There are no 
movements on now looking to changes in wages, 
hours or working conditions. Unions have increased 
in membership fully 20 per cent since April 1, 1913. 
A steady agitation is being kept up for the union 
labels. The street railway men have been organized 
to 100 per cent mark and an agreement secured with 
the company. A union of bartenders is under way. 


KANSAS 


Blue Rapids.—G. O. Norris: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is not steady at present. Good work is being done 
for the union labels. 

Hutchinson.—B. F. Reger: 

Condition of organized labor in the building 
trades is better than ever before. Employment 
is somewhat unsteady. The theatrical stage em- 
ployes have been organized and efforts are being put 
forth to organize a trades and labor council. 

Lawrence.—B. M. Schooley: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Union 
men are all working, while many non-union men are 
hunting for work. Considerable effort is being ex- 
pended in advancing the sale of union label prod- 
ucts. 


LOUISIANA 


Lake Charles.—J. M. Theall: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. The painters through a strike have se- 
cured $3.60 per day, while the paperhangers who 
struck at the same time secured $4. Carpenters 
who were locked out on account of the painters’ 
strike have adjusted their differences and returned 
to work. Practically all stores carry union label 
products. The union of blacksmiths is under way. 

Shreveport.—T. J. Greer: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
in most lines is steady. The conditions of the un- 
organized are poor—their hours long and pay small. 
Electrical workers have secured an advance to $5 
per day with eight hours, Saturday half-holiday, and 
time and a half overtime. These betterments were 
secured without strike. Laundry drivers also have 
secured better working conditions and increased their 
pay without strike. Splendid work is being done for 
the union labels. A union of waiters is about to be 
formed. 


MAINE 


Augusta.—John H. Russell: 

The condition of both organized and unorganized 
labor in this section is good at this time. There is 
plenty of work in the building trades for the present. 
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Work in the factories and shops is good, but not as 
good as in the open-air trades. There have been no 
strikes in this section, but conditions of organized 
labor are slowly but steadily improving. A campaign 
is being conducted to promote the sale of women’s 
union stamped shoes in this vicinity. Good work is 
being done for the union labels and their sale is being 
advanced by continued agitation. Efforts are being 
made to organize the theatrical stage employes and 
stationary firemen. 

Bangor.—Jos. F. Carr: 

The condition of organized labor is good while that 
of unorganized is only fair. Employment is fairly 
steady. A painters’ union has been organized here 
with a good charter list and indications point to a 
strong union. 


Bath.—Herbert W. Rogers: 

Condition of organized labor and employment are 
fair. A local union of carpenters is under way. 

Livermore Falls —Archie McCaffery: 

Condition of organized labor is good and that of 
inorganized bad. Employment is steady. More 
improved conditions as regards hours have been 
granted some employes of the International Paper 
oe Good work is being done for the union 
iadels. 

Portland.—J. H. DeCosta: 

The condition of organized labor is reasonably 
good at present time, while that of the unorganized 
workers is very bad. The different trades are well 
‘mployed; all union men are at work. The forma- 
tion of a building trades council is under considera- 

on. Good work is being done for the union labels. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bridgewater.—W. H. Swift: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Unorganized 
labor has poor conditions and is poorly paid. Em- 
‘loy ment is steady. Everything possible is being 

done for the union labels. A painters’ union has been 
ganized and a charter will be sent for. 

Dorchester.—Philip J. Byrne: 

Am working among unorganized shoe workers of 
Chelsea and find conditions exceedingly poor in the 
shops with little prospects for any successful organ- 
ization work at this time. 

East Cambridge-—R. C. Majewski: 

Condition of organized labor is very good. Un- 

rganized are not very well off. Employment is fair. 

Unions of packing house butchers and meatcutters 
ire growing in membership and now comprise 
‘bout 70 per cent of the whole number working at 
this particular line of business. 

Gloucester.—A. A. Silva: 

I consider the condition of organized labor in this 
city remarkably good. The fish cleaners’ union is 
idding to a good treasury which now contains over 
$1,000. The membership is still increasing. Em- 
ployment is steady. The fish skinners received an 
8 per cent increase with half-holiday during three 
months; women fish workers, 10 per cent increase 
with one-half holiday; fish splitters, 24g per cent 
increase. The sailmakers are still out on strike. 

Holyoke.—E. S. Alden: 

Condition of organized labor is improving. Owing 
to the agitation which has been kept up here almost 
constantly during the entire year there has been a 


movement to interest the unorganized which resulted 
in the formation of several new unions. The tele- 
phone operators, clerks, meatcutters, steamfitters, 
and other unions are increasing in membership 
rapidly. Condition of organized labor as compared 
with unorganized, far superior. There is a good de- 
mand for products bearing the union labels. 

Lowell.— Edmund Sicard: 

Condition of organized labor is fairly good. Em- 
ployment is steady. Fairly good work is being done 
for the union labels. A union of clothing clerks was 
formed during the month. 

Lowell.—Chas. E. Anderson: 

Condition of organized labor and employment are 
fair. Unions of cement workers and retail clerks are 
under way. 


Pittsfield.—John B. Mickle: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. The State has 
an over-supply of all kinds of labor. Employment 
is unsteady at present and prospect for the winter 
is not good. Some work is being done for the union 
labels. 

Springfield —H. H. LeClair: 

Condition of organized labor is good, with steady 
employment. Unorganized labor has not had steady 
employment in this locality. Electrical workers 
gained an increase from 40 to 45 cents per hour and 
after January 1, 1914, the scale will be still further 
advanced to 50 cents per hour. These arrangements 
were secured as a result of a strike. The printers 
and plumbers have also secured an advance without 
strike. Good work is being done for the union labels. 
Two or three unions are under way. 

Westfield.—S. J. T. Wall: 

Condition of organized labor is not good. Em- 
ployment is very unsteady. A union of stationary 
firemen is under way. 

Worcester —George H. Miller: 

Condition of organized labor good. Building work 
has not decreased to any appreciable extent. Em- 
ployment in the miscellaneous trades steady and 
building trades fairly so. Steamfitters are still on 
strike, but a big majority of men are working. About 
twenty men still out and small shops that have 
signed up are employi ing more men than ever before. 
Wage-earners’ club formed and actively engaged 
in securing pre-election promises from candidates 
for Legislature as regards bills introduced by State 
Branch, American Federation of Labor. Good work 
is being done for the union labels. The Legislature 
convenes in January and the State Branch has 
twenty-four measures to present. Unions of last- 
makers and delivery wagon drivers are under way. 


MICHIGAN 


Albion.—Herman C. Kamp: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is quiet. The organized have already received higher 
wages here and have shorter hours. One of the 
mercantile houses here has put in a full line of union 
label goods. 

Detroit—David Thomas: 

Condition of organized labor is fairly good and all 
unions appear to be increasing in membership. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. Good work is being done 
for the union labels. A union of clerks is under way. 
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Muskegon.—Chas. Franke: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Employment 
for some crafts is fairly steady and others not so 
steady. Carpenters raised their wages to 45 cents 
per hour without strike. Electricians have been on 
strike all summer. There is a good demand for the 
products bearing the union labels. 

Sault Ste. Marie-—Jas. W. Troyer: 

Organized labor in exceptionally good condition, 
and owing to the scarcity of men on our new govern- 
ment work during the summer months, wages are 
good among unorganized. Employment for union 
labor is steady. Brewery workers, carpenters, and 
musicians’ unions have all secured an increase 
without difficulty. Everything possible is being done 
for the union labels. The new compensation law 
appears to be a success. 

Three Rivers—A. Hahn: 

Condition of organized labor fair for this time of 


the year. Employment is fairly steady. Improve- 
ments received have been normal. A decrease of 
immigration to this section is noticeable. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis.—E. H. Hall: 

Condition of organized labor good. All trades are 
well employed at this time. Brewery workers have 
materially increased the wages of every worker in 
that craft in the city. Many members have been 
added to the tailors, stage employes, carpenters, 
painters, and brewery workmen’s unions during the 
past summer. Much effort is expended to promote 
the sale of union label products. Leather workers, 
stereotypers, tile layers and helpers’ unions were 
organized during the month. 

Red Wing.—Loui Hallenberger: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Employment 
is steady at present. Condition of organized labor 
compared with the unorganized shows that the 
organized are favored. There is a steady demand for 
the union labels. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is good in the building trades. All building trades 
are united in their effort to inaugurate the Saturday 
half-holiday next spring. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Gulfport.—J. H. Pearson: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Unor- 
ganized are working ten hours and for small pay. 
The organized are working for a fair scale and only 
nine hours per day. Employment at present is 
not very steady. Continued agitation is kept up for 
the union labels. 

Meridian.—H. H. Weir: 

Organized labor has no trouble on and is in good 
shape. Employment is fair. Condition of organized 
labor is much better than that of the unorganized. 
Tuberculosis Hospital, which was fostered by labor 
organizations and has become a city-wide question, is 
being built. 


MISSOURI 


Marceline —Geo. R. McGreger: 
Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is steady for four or five days per week for 
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miners. Condition of unorganized is not very good. 
There is an increasing demand for union men. 

Moberly.—Chas. W. Wilson: 

Am holding meetings with the employes of a big 
shoe company and indications are that they will 
finally form an organization. Condition of organized 
labor as compared with unorganized is good. Good 
results have followed the union label agitation 
in the central body and various unions. Unions of 
tailors and retail clerks are under way. 

Sedalia.—Clyde M. Brown: 

The organized workers’ conditions generally are 
good. Unorganized workers naturally are working 
longer hours and for less pay. Employment at 
present is generally steady. Sedalia is in a generally 
prosperous condition regarding labor. There are 
no strikes; employment is steady with fair rates of 
wages. There are few idle workers. A local com- 
mittee appointed by the Sedalia federation is con- 
tinually active in promoting demands for various 
union labels. Therailway equipment painters in the 
M. K. & T. shops were recently organized. As soon 
as possible, an appeal will be made to effect the 
organization of several unorganized crafts in the city. 


MONTANA 

Billings —H. W. Nelson: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Employ- 
ment is unsteady. Organized labor has the ad- 
vantage over the unorganized. Good work is being 
done for the union labels. Tailors are talking or- 
ganization. 

Billings —Frank Lockwood: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Each craft 
practically has the union shop with the exception 
of the unskilled laborers. At present time there 
is plenty of work for all crafts. The plumbers and 
steamfitters have secured an increase without 
strike. The Central Labor Council is keeping up a 
constant agitation in behalf of the union labels. 
A union of lathers was formed during the month 
and unions of cement workers and teamsters are 
under way. 

Bozeman.—Jno. W. Davis: 

Organized labor at this time is in good condition. 
Employment is fairly steady. 

Roundup.—W. H. Morgan: 

Building trades are busy, coal mines employing 
about 1,000 men. Effective agitation work is kept 
up for the union labels. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Lebanon.—Albert M. Lavigne: 

Condition of organized labor is fair, but it is very 
quiet on account of mills being mostly shut down. 
Employment is not very steady. The United Gar- 
ment Workers secured the forty-eight-hour week 
without strike, and carpenters contested for fifty- 
four hours but succeeded in getting the shorter work- 
day. Some work is being done for the union labels. 


NEW JERSEY 


Bound Brook.—A. B. Cook: 
Organized labor is in very good condition; unor- 
ganized, fair. Employment issteady. The painters’ 
union secured 25 cents per day increase without any 
difficulty. Condition of organized labor good as 
compared with the unorganized. 
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Camden.—A. J. McGuire: 
Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
normal. There is a lockout at the Camden Cork 
orks. Good work is being done for the union 
els. 
ackensack.—1. B. Hodges: 
ondition of organized labor is fair and employ- 
nt is steady. Conditions are improving without 
ikes. There is a good demand for all union labels. 
“lizabeth.—John Keyes: 
irganized labor is in much better condition than 
unorganized, the organized getting better wages 
conditions in every way. Employment is dull 
this time, the supply of workmen being greater 
n the demand. A committee is doing effective 
k on behalf of the union labels. Efforts are being 
de to organize the shirt and garment workers. 
Jersey City—Wm. F. Kananeegh: 
Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
iirly steady. The organizations of the I. W. W. 
bers of Hoboken and Jersey City have gone to 
picees. The barbers atiached to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Hoboken have secured a general 
increase in wages. There is a general boosting of all 
labeled goods. 

\ew Brunswick.—Walter Reynolds: 

-ondition of organized labor good, unorganized 
poor. Employment is steady. Fair work is being 
done for the union labels. 


NEW YORK 


‘aldwinsville—William Orvis: 
ondition of organized labor good, employment 
st idy. 

‘rooklyn.—Rudolph Modest: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is fairly steady. In all branches of the meat indus- 
try employment is steady at present. A Jewish 
local, on strike since October 26th for the sixty-three- 
hour week and minimum scale of $15 per week, is 
still on. One thousand strikers are involved; 480 
have joined the union within the recent past and 
prospects are good for a final victory. The meat- 
cutters in New York City started a campaign to 
organize the craft. At the first meeting, thirty- 
seven joined the union. The union made a de- 
ma - on the first of November for a sixty-three-hour 


r 


B Buffalo. —Thos. A. LaVere: 

Condition of organized labor good. Unorganized 
labor about 25 per cent below union wages. Em- 
ployment is fairly good. Working conditions of or- 
ganized labor are far in advance of the unorganized. 
The automobile workers have suffered a large layoff 
at the Pierce-Arrow Company. Very good work 
is being done for the union labels. Good work 
is being accomplished in building up the smaller 
local unions of the city. 

Cohoes.—Jesse Walker: 

Condition of organized labor never better and 
all members are working; unorganized labor is 
fairly well employed. The organized crafts have 
much better conditions than the unorganized. 
Demand for union labels is very good. A union of 
bakers is under way. 

Hudson.—Alburtis Nooney: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
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is steady. The sale of union labeled goods is increas- 
ing. Unions of horseshoers and blacksmiths are 
under way. 

Middletown.—Walter Heffernan: 

Condition of organized labor is better than that of 
the unorganized. Employment for organized 

workmen is steady, much more so than that for the 
unorganized. Cigarmakers have done much valuable 
work in promoting the sale of union labeled articles. 

Ogdensburg.—E. L. Emmert: 

Organized labor is in good condition, with steady 
employment and no reductions. Unorganized labor 
is uncertain and employment not steady. Organized 
labor is much better in all branches than the unor- 
ganized. Membership in all the unions is increasing. 
There is an increased demand for products bearing 
the union labels. 

Oneida.—W. R. Fergerson: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. The hodcarriers secured an increase of 
wages and shorter hours by strike. All union labels 
are in demand. The theatrical stage employes were 
organized during the month and the union of elec- 
trical workers is under way. 

Poughkeepsie-—Schuyler Lent: 

Condition of organized labor is fair, while that of 
unorganized is very poor. Employment is fair. A 
union label league is doing good work for the union 
labels. 

Saranac Lake.—Ed. Britt: 

The laborers here are mostly all afraid of losing 
their jobs and therefore will not join the local unions. 
In the trades, however, the organized are stronger 
by five to one except the painters. The union labels 
are being pushed. The hodcarriers and building 
laborers are being reorganized. Efforts are also being 
made to organize the plumbers. 

Syracuse.—Edw. F. Carroll: 

About 90 per cent of organized workmen are em- 
ployed. Large numbers of unorganized in auto 
supply shops have been laid off. Otherwise employ- 
ment is fairly steady. Effective agitation is being 
kept up by the central body for the purpose of in- 
creasing the sale of union label articles. 

Waestbrookville—Dewitt E. Tarket: 

Organized labor is prospering. Employment is 
steady. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro.—C. B. Honeycutt: 

Organized labor in fair condition; unorganized 
deplorable. Employment is very steady. The work- 
ing conditions of the organized are very much supe- 
rior to the unorganized. A campaign is under way 
boosting the union labels. The organization of a 
central labor union is under way. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo.—A. W. Bowman: 


Condition of organized labor is fair, while that of 
the unorganized is very poor. A sentiment is de- 


veloping here in favor of building a labor temple. A 
committee is doing splendid work for the union 
labels. Unions of stationary engineers and stationary 
firemen are under way. 
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OHIO 


Akron.—E. E. Zasiger: 

_ Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is steady. Condition of organized labor good as com- 
pared with the unorganized. A union label exchange 
is in progress of formation. Committees are at work 
promoting the sale of union label products. The 
carpenters in Barberton, Ohio, were organized during 
the month. An organization of slate and tile roofers 
is under way. 

Akron.—Ed. S. Shatzer: 

Condition of organized labor is very good. While 
there are large bodies of men unorganized here, they 
are interested in the work of the unions, and it is 
only a question of time when they will espouse the 
cause of union labor and become a part of it. Em- 
ployment is steady. The carpenters will secure a 
decrease in hours on December 1, the eight-hour day 
going into effect on that date. A union label com- 
mittee is active in promoting the sale of union label 
products. A union of carpenters at Ravenna, Ohio, 
is under way. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is fairly steady. The State Federation of Labor, in 
annual session, was instrumental in having organized 
a State building trades department. Everything 
possible is being done for the union labels. 

Coshocton.—Edwin P. Miller: 

Organized labor in all branches has been steadily 
employed during the year. Employment is steady 
now. 

East Liverpool.—J. P. Duffy: 

Condition of organized labor is good; unorganized 
bad. Employment is steady. The conditions of the 
organized workmen are far superior to those who 
are unorganized. There is employment for all who 
want it at the present time. There is an ever-increas- 
ing demand for products bearing the union labels. 

Fremont.—Roy T. Swedersky: 

Crafts that are organized are getting in better 
shape than before. The carpenters secured 63 cents 
a day increase last spring without any difficulty. 
Other organizations are securing increases also. Un- 
organized are poorly paid and work twelve and 
thirteen hours per day. As a general rule employ- 
ment is steady the year round. The polishers have 
a strike on here which has been in operation over 
a year, and the molders have a strike on which is 
two years old. There have been noticeable increases 
in the demand for the union labels. A union of stove 
mounters is under way. 

Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite: 

Condition of organized labor still improving; 
unorganized indifferent. Employment is steady. 
The operative potters and the manufacturers are 
holding conferences in New York in regard to wage- 
scales. A fair demand is had for the union labels. 


OKLAHOMA 

Dewar.—R. Doyle: 

Condition of organized labor good. No industry 
here save mining. Clerks have formed a local union. 
Employment is fairly steady. No strike has been 
on here for over three years and yet regular advances 
have been secured. There is an insistent demand for 
union label products. 
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Haileyville-—G. W. Lindsay: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Railroad 
and mining work is steady and conditions favorable. 
Unskilled and unorganized labor is not getting the 
square deal, but it only has itself to blame. There is 
a growing interest in the union labels. 

McAlester.—D. S. O’Leary: 

Organized labor in fair condition. Employment 
very unsteady. Coal miners are getting in fairly 
good time at present. We are doing good work for 
the union labels. 

Oklahoma City.—C. C. Zeigler: 

Organized laborers are all working and conditions 
remain fair. The condition of the unorganized is far 
below that of the organized. Employment is fairly 
steady. Not a very large amount of work is being 
done for the union labels. 

Poteau.—I. L. Jewel: 

There are but two local unions here, the painters 
and carpenters, and employment is not very steady. 
The painters have secured a raise of 18 cents an hour 
without strike. The prospects are good for more 
organizations and better conditions in the future. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Butler —Earnest C. Faber: 

Condition of organized labor could be bettered 
materially. The principal industry here, the Stand- 
ard Steel Car Works Company, pays a low wage, 
and compels its employes to work long hours. In 
fact, the company is in need of men. Efforts have 
been made to organize this concern but the manage- 
ment opposed the movement Everything possible 
is being done for the union labels. 

Carbondale.—A. H. Lampe: 

Organized labor is in good condition, unorganized 
in deplorableshape. Employment is not very steady. 
Strikes have gained us members, more than we could 
have secured without them. The unions are all 
in good condition except the one that is in the process 
of organization in one of the big machine companies. 
Union label products are being pushed. The outlook 
is good for a clerks’ union in the near future. 

Forest City.—F. A. Burdick: 

Organized labor is holding its own. It is always 
sure to be ahead of unorganized for the reason that 
all intelligent workmen can see that combination 
is strength. Employment is steady. Considerable 
work is being done for the union labels. 

Gienshaw.—Harry L. Brandis: 

Condition of organized labor is good, unorganized 
poor. All union men are steadily employed at pres- 
ent. Some good work is being done for the union 
labels. 

Hazelton.—John Minsenberger: 

Condition of organized crafts is very good in this 
dsitrict at present. There are several crafts in this 
city that are unorganized, but in the surrounding 
towns there are a great many of these crafts that are 
organized. The class of workmen referred to work 
the year round. Since my appointment as voluntary 
organizer we have organized the bartenders, barbers, 
teamsters, three locals of textile workers, and two of 
garment workers. Organized crafts in the city have 
secured for themselves the right to protest against 
any grievance, while those who are unorganized 
must abide by the decision of the boss. This is as 
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opportune time to commence a labor forward move- 
ment. A number of organizations are in the process 
of formation. 

Jeannette.—L,. E. Bittle: 

Condition of organized labor is good; unorganized 
about the same asanywhere. Employment issteady. 
Condition of organized labor excellent when com- 
pared with the unorganized. The stage hands are 
on strike at St. Clair Theater at Greensburg, Pa., 
because of refusal to sign new contract. The label 
committee is working assiduously in behalf of the 
union labels. The barbers were organized during 
the month. Organization of printers and a building 
trades council are under, way. 

Veadville.—E. J. Peters: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. Em- 
ployment good in nearly all branches. Wages 
average up fairly well. Some work is being done 
in behalf of the union labels. 

Wilkesbarre.—John J. Yonhon: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. All crafts doing nicely in a general way. 
‘The Federal Labor Union composed of the employes 
at the Shelton Axle Works are progressing nicely. 
The strike at the Wales Adding Machine Company 
has been declared off. Much work is being done to 
promote the sale of union label products. Unions of 
bakers and textile workers are under way while 
other organizations are increasing in membership. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia.—Jno. B. McCrary: 

Condition of organized labor is good in all lines. 
There is plenty of work for every kind of mechanic 
in the building trades. Demand for first-class car- 
penters is good, with a minimum wage of 40 cents 
per hour. Employment is steady. A committee 
is doing effective work for the union labels. There 
are two new unions under way. 


TENNESSEE 


Paris.—M. J. Hicks: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is steady. Wages have been raised here 
without strike. Products bearing the union labels 
are generally purchased by union men. 


TEXAS 


Austin.—D. A. Harper: 

Condition of organized labor good, about 50 per 
cent better than the unorganized. Employment is 
uncertain. 

Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

Condition of organized labor is good. In fact, 
no comparison with the unorganized can be made. 
Our eight-hour law is making trouble for the non- 
union contractors on public buildings. According 
to the law the unskilled laborers can not be worked 
over eight hours. The new State compensation 
law is slowly getting in working order. Considering 
the rainy season our union members are pretty well 
employed. The laboring people of Jefferson County 
have determined to stop bond issues. Every- 
thing possible is being done to promote the best 
interest of the union labels. 


Beeville—D. H. Hardeman: 
Conditions are not the very best here. All the 
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trades have not attempted to organize as yet. 
Employment is unsteady in all lines at present. 
The carpenters’ scale, which has been established 
here, is $3.60 for eight hours and the painters’ 
scale is $3 for eight hours. Little work is being done 
for the union labels. Efforts are being put forth 
to organize other crafts. 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Both organized and unorganized labor are doing 
fairly well, but organized labor is commanding 
the better wages and shorter hours. The unskilled 
laborers’ union has not yet set a scale of wages, 
but the members are getting the top wages. Em- 
ployment is steady. Carpenters raised their scale 
to $3.20 for eight hours and a further advance goes 
into effect December 1, making the scale 45 cents 
an hour or $3.60 per day. Efforts productive of 
much good have been expended in an endeavor 
to stop the sale of sweatshop goods and to substitute 
for them union label articles. 


Corsicana.—C. F. Barnes: 

The condition of organized labor in this city and 
vicinity was never better than at present. Employ- 
ment is steady in all lines of work. Everything pos- 
sible is being done for the union labels. The car- 
penters at Kerens, Texas, and also the stage em- 
ployes and moving picture operators at the same 
place have been organized. Kerens is a small town 
not far from Corsicana. Several organizations in 
Corsicana are under way. 

Palestine—Edward M. Ware: 

Organized labor in fair condition. Employment is 
also fairly steady. There has been reductions in 
forces at the railroad shops. The carpenters have 
secured 5 cents per hour increase in their wage 
rate without strike. Carmen and painters are asking 
for 13¢ cents per hour increase. Considerable work 
is being done for the union labels. 

San Antonio.—Jeff Forehand: 

Condition of organized labor good. The stage 
employes have signed up with the Grand, the largest 
theater in the city. The meatcutters and sausage 
makers have been organized with a good charter 
list with the prospects bright for a 100 per cent 
organization. Workin generalisslow. The Mexican 
situation has hurt business to a great extent and the 
many Mexicans who are constantly coming in are 
compelled to work for almost any sort of a wage, as 
they are without money when they reach here. 

Sherman.—W. M. Alexander: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady at this time of the year. 
Good results are being attained in boosting the 
union labels. 

Thurber.—M. D. Lasater: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is steady. The strike at the brickyard was of 
short duration and has been settled. Continuous 
work is done for the union labels. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

Organized labor is prospering and growing. Con- 
ditions are generally good. The condition of un- 
organized labor is in many cases deplorable. Long 
hours and insufficient pay are driving many of the 
unorganized to consider seriously the matter of 
organization. Employment is generally steady in all 
trades. Out-door workers have been somewhat 
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interfered with by rain. No recent improvements 
in wages, hours or working conditions have taken 
place here. Bookbinders are still on strike. Mem- 
bers of organized labor work under better conditions 
and are more steadily employed than the wunor- 
ganized. A city charter is being drawn up which will 
contain progressive features of interest to Labor. 
Strong and successful agitation is being carried on 
for the union labels. The compensation law and the 
fifty-four-hour law for women workers which went 
into effect October 1, are being closely watched. A 
union of horseshoers is under way. 

Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

Condition of organized labor in fair shape. Em- 
ployment is steady. Union labels are in good de- 


mand. 
UTAH 


Milford.—C. W. Morse: 

Condition of organized labor is good; of unor- 
ganized, fair. Employment is not very steady 
at the present time. The railroad shopmen at this 
place are on strike and have been out for twenty-five 


months. 
VERMONT 

Bellows Falls —Hugh A. MacLeod: 

Condition of organized labor good as a whole. 
Unorganized are working long hours and receiving 
small wages. Employment has not been steady 
for some time, owing to lack of water power. The 
sale of union labeled products is on the increase. 
Two or three unions are in the process of formation. 

VIRGINIA 

Richmond.—G. L. Wilcox: 

Condition of organized labor is good but employ- 
ment very unsteady, especially in the building 
trades. A co-operative store is being started, the 
unions being largely interested. A union of slaters 
and roofers has been organized. The machinists 
are active and are adding many new members. 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham.—Chas. S. Hall: 

Condition of organized labor is good while unor- 
ganized is usually at the mercy of employers and re- 
ceive 25 per cent less wages for longer hours. Nearly 
all unions report their members employed. Several 
unions are preparing agreements to go into effect 
the first of the coming year. The last payment 
on the site for the new labor temple has been made. 


Committees are raising funds for the construction 
of a building. The Women’s Label League is doing 
good work for the union labels. An amendment of 
the city charter is to be submitted, the purpose 
of which is to establish a free employment bureau, 
Work is being done preliminary to the organization 
of the lumber mill employes. 

Roslyn.—Lee Bullock: 

Miners are still organized and conditions are fairly 
good. Other crafts not organized have conditions 
correspondingly poor. Miners are working three to 
five days per week, other crafts steady. Laundry 
workers have secured a 10 per cent advance with 
weekly pay-day—change from monthly pay-day. 
The brewery workers secured a new contract and 
$2 per week advance for all men. Efforts are being 
made to organize a women’s union label league. 
An application for a charter for a local musicians’ 
union has been made. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston.—Frank W. Snyder: 

Work is unusually good here, especially in the 
building trades. The labor forward movement is now 
on and indications are that good results will be ob- 
tained. Special efforts are being made to increase the 
sale of products bearing the unionlabels. The Kana- 
wha Valley Central Labor Union was organized 
during the month and several other organizations 
are under way. 

WISCONSIN 

A ppleton.—John T. Gibson: 

Organized labor in good condition. Employment 
is steady. Condition of organized labor is far in 
advance of that of the unorganized. Good work is 
being done for the union labels. The bartenders 
were organized during the month. Efforts are being 
made to organize the machinists. 

Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: 

The only organization here is that of the cigar- 
makers. Employment is steady, constant agitation 
for the union labels being kept up. 

Superior.—Chas. W. Swanson: 

Condition of organized labor good. In fact, labor 
conditions in general are fairly good. Employment 
is steady. Continued agitation is being kept up for 
the union labels. The brewery workers were organ- 
ized during the month. 





PROGRESS IN ALASKA AND CANADA. 


ALASKA 

Douglas.—F. L,. Alstrom: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is steady. Bartenders have succeeded in 
securing $5 a day for eight hours in Juneau without 
strike. A union of cooks and waiters is being formed. 

CANADA 

Preston, Ont.—J. W. Burgess: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
very dull. A committee is actively engaged in boost- 
ing union labels. 

St. John, N. B.—James D. Sugrue: 

The mill strike, which has been on for the past 
fourteen weeks has been terminated. While no 
material advance was secured, the fact that the 
strike was of such long duration will undoubtedly 


have the effect of securing eventually a betterment 
of conditions in the mill where the strike took place. 
This is especially true when it is realized that only 
a small number of the employes were organized prior 
to the strike. Longshoremen, coal handlers, freight 
handlers, and marine checkers are demanding an 
increase in wages and chances for their success are 
bright. The visit of Secretary Duffy, of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters, enlivened interest in 
union matters during the month. A union cigar 
factory is to be put into operation here in a few weeks 
The city council is still discussing the fair-wage 
clause and probably will adopt it in the near future. 
The sheet metai workers are under way and another 
union of carpenters at Hampton is also in the process 
of formation and still further efforts are being made 
to organize the hodcarriers and building laborers. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
3 the month of October, 1913. (The months are abbreviated 
us: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 
Balance on hand September 30, 1913 . $105,063 05 
Trades and labor assem, Peoria, Ill, tax, a, m, ¥'s 
ae 50 
Labor council, Marin county, Cal, tax, june, to 
and incl nov, '13 : 5 00 
Trades assem, Logansport, Ind, tax, j, a, s, "13 2 50 
Central labor union, Scranton, Pa, tax, may, '13, 
to and incl oct, '13.. 5 00 
Central labor union, Woonsocket, RI, tax, o, 1, 
d, °13 2 50 
Stenographers, typewriters,  bookkeepers and 
assistants asso 13188, l-c assess : 2 50 
Federal labor 12924, tax, sept, '13, $6; df, $6 12 00 
Federal labor 14158, tax, j, a, 13, $2.50; df 
' teres 5 00 2. 
ounaue workers 13086, tax, “july, ’ 13, to and 
ES ae 84 
Artificial flower and feather workers 1457 1, sup 19 00 
Spring and axle workers 14572, sup...... 10 00 
Federal labor 14573, sup. 10 00 
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$2.60 ss 
Ladies straw and _ hat workers 14506, tax, 
july, "13, 50c; df, § 
Trades and labor assem, Ottawa, Ill, tax, mey. 
"13, to and incl oct, 


3 
Clock and watch makers 13158, tax, sept, ‘13, 


$7.50; df, $7.50 
Agricultural workers 12006, tax, j, j, ‘12, $1; 
df, $1 


Cementmakers 14061, tax, sept, '13, $5; df, $5; 


l-c assess, $ 

Tebeceo ~ apap 10422, tax. sept, 
df 

Tobacco - Ee 13015, tax, j, a,’ 


me wets strippers 12046, 1-c assess 

= workers 14522, tax, a, s, ’ 
df, $ . 

Agricultural workers 14508, tax, i a bs, 
$4.60; df, $4.60 : 

Federal labor 14548, tax, sept, '13, 75c; df, 75e 

Womens prot 14549, tax, aug, "13, 90c; df, 90c 

Metropolitan park dept laborers 14223, tax, 
sept, '13, $2; df, $2 


Egg candlers 14288, tax, aug, '13, $1; df, $1; 
l-c assess, 20c came 
Laborers pest 14260, tax, j, a, s, "13, $5.25; 
df, $5.2 wel 
Federal olen 13036, tax, m, j, 13, 70c; df, 70c 
"13, $5.85; df, 


Federal labor 14203, tax, j, a, s, 
$5.85 ; 

Besthiacks prot 10175, tax, aug, '13, $5.30; df, 

; l-c assess, $1.06 

oun workers assn 11407, tax, sept, 
d f, $1.50 

Sailmakers 11775, tax, a, s, o, n, 

Bootblacks prot 13156, tax, sept, 
50c 

Central labor union, ‘Arecibo, P R, tax, j, a. 5, 
y He 


"13, $1.50; 


"13, $4; d 1,34 
"13, 50c; df, 


Central labor union, ‘New Bedford, Mass, tax, 
may, 13, to and incl oct, '13 

aT trades council, Orange, N J, tax, a, 
m, j, 13.. : 

Cen tral labor council of Beaver county, New 
Brighton, Pa, tax, j, a, s, 

Bronx labor council, Bronx, N Y, tax, j, "13 

Federal labor 12509, tax, acct may, ‘13 3 50; 
df , panes 3 ; 

International steel and copper plate printers 
union of N A, l-c assess. 

National assn of machine printers and color 
mixers of the U S, I-c assess 

Lithographers int! prot and bene ficial assn of 
the U S and Can, |-c assess 

Paving cutters union of the U S of A and Can, 
tax, j, a, s, "13 

Cigarmakers intl union of A, 1-c assess 

United assn of plumbers and steamfitters of the 
U S and Can, tax, j, a, s, "13 

United laborers 13085, tax, sept, ‘13, 
df, $3.50; sup, $1.25..... F 

Federal labor 12924, sup. . . 

Gas workers 12369, l-c assess 

Neckwear workers 14350, sup 

Gas workers 12369, sup. ‘ 

Mantle ring workers 14320, tax, sept, ‘13, 
$2.40; df, $2.40; sup, 50c 

Machine shop shippers, packers, and general 
helpers 14510, tax, j, j, a, ‘13, $2.55; d f, 
$2.55; sup, $1. 

Central iabor union, W aterbury, Conn, sup. 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup 

Federation of labor, Flint, Mich, sup 

Federation of labor, Flint, Mich, tax, apr, '13, 
to and incl sept, '13 

Ca taher council, Petaluma, Cal, tax, j. i. 

"13, $2.50; sup, 50c. . 

sabtetineal bro of teamsters, chauffeurs, 
stablemen and helpers of A, tax, sept, '13. 

United bro of leather workers on horse goods, 
oan. @. & “88.... 

Intl alliance billposters and billers of A, 1-c 


$3 50; 


i) 


Ne 


Nr 


400 








00 


00 


00 
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3. hl iin nha nnkecnbededdeesewsannaones $33 35 
Bro of boilermakers and iron ship builders of 
A, tax, j, a, s, ‘13, $332.52; l-c assess, 
$166.26... ’ vas e 498 78 
United mine workers of A, l-c assess. . . 4.032 00 
Trades and labor assem, Sioux Falls, S Dak, 
tax, july,’13,toandincldec,’13 . pees 5 00 
Central labor union, Stamford, Conn, tax, may, 
’13, to and incl july, '13. : wea 2 50 
Trades assem, Fostoria, Ohio, tax, june, "13, to 
and incl nov, '13 ace watimate ae i ; 5 00 
Federal labor 7087, tax, sept, $4.90; df, $4.90 9 80 
Newsboys prot 9077, tax, j, a, s, 0, "13. . 20 00 
Janitors prot 14574, sup ; 10 00 
Federal labor 6925, tax, j, a, s,'13, $2: df, $2 4 00 
Federal labor 13128, tax, sept, '13, $1.05; df. 
$1.05. . . 210 
Federal labor 12886, tax, j, a, ‘13, $1.85; d f, 
EERE RTI Rae a Ri Re ; 3 70 
Clip sorters 14557, tax, sept, '13, $1.25; d f, 
25 ies ae : 2 50 
Federal labor 14504, tax, aug, '13, $3.50; d f, 
$3.50 ; . 00 
Central labor union, Knoxville, Tenn, tax, 
mar, '13, to and incl may, '13..... . 2 50 
4. Teachers federation 14558, sup 4 00 
Federal labor 14552, tax, sept, "13, 75c; df 
75c; sup, 50c in 2 00 
Central labor union, Erie, Pa, tax, j, j, a, "13 2 50 
Central labor union, Canton, Ohio, tax, july. 
"13, to and incl dec, '13 5 00 
Trades council, Appleton, Wis, tax, j, a, s, "13 2 50 
Central trades and labor assem, Syracuse, N Y 1 
ore 2 50 
Central labor union, Miami, Fla, tax, july, '13, 
to and incl dec, '13 r ‘ 5 00 
Central trades council, Meridian, Miss, tax, apr, 
Absolutel Pure "12, te and incl mar, ’13 esse 10 00 
y Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, aug, '13, $7, df, 
The only bakii wder Oe aa rae —_ 
ng po Flour and cereal mill employes 13210, tax, 
made from Royal G. Oe MA “anh ec aa oat ay — 
c ya rape Mechanics helpers 12864, tax, sept, '13, 65c; df, 
65c ‘ice 1 30 
ream of Tartar Firemens assn | 2270, tax. oct, '13, $5; df, $5 10 00 
Fish workers 14317, tax, a, s, "13, $2.95; d f. 
No Alum, NoLime Phosphate $9.95 | 5 90 
Amal sheet metal workers intl alliance, tax, a 
m, j, j, a, s, "13 688 00 
American federation of musicians, tax, oct. ‘13 400 00 
2. assess $14 00 Int! bro of blacksmiths and helpers, 1-c assess. 100 00 
Tunnel and subway constructors intl union of Intl union of pavers, rammermen, etc., balance 
N l-c assess 18 80 l-c assess , ‘ee 2 66 
Newsboys prot 10952, sup 1 00 6. Central labor union, Raleigh, N C, tax, jan, '13, 
Intl assn of marble workers, |-c assess 36 00 to and incl june,’ 5 00 
Tobacco workers intl union, |-c assess 37 OS Central labor union, Nashua, N H, tax, july, "13 
Quarry workers int! union of N A, |-c assess 40 00 to and incl dec, '1 5 00 
Coopers int! union of N A, |-c assess 46 00 Bootblacks prot 14496, tax, sept, '13, $4.35; df, 
Amal sheet metal workers intl alliance, 1|-« $4.35 8 70 
assess ‘ 180 00 Central trades and labor assem, Terrell, Texas, 
Trades and labor council, Oshkosh, Wis, tax, tax, june, "13, to and incl nov, ‘13, $5; 
nov, ‘13, to and incl oct, "14 10 00 sup, $2.10 : : 7 10 
Horse nail makers 10953, tax, sept, ‘13, $3 Flour and cereal mill employes 14467, tax, a, s 
df, $3 6 00 "13, $1; df, $1 2 00 
Fec.eral labor 14257, tax, aug, '13, $1.85; d f, School caretakers 14362, tax, oct, "13, 55c; d f, 
$1.85 3 70 5e . 110 
Suspender workers 8144, tax, j, a, s, 13, $1.60 United neckwear cutters 6939, tax, sept, "13, 
d f, $1.60; 1-c assess, 1 5c 335 $10.50; d f, $10.50; 1-c assess, $2.10 ’ 23 10 
Barber shop porters and bath house employes Baggage messengers 10167, tax, sept, ‘13, $1 
11963, tax, july, '13, $1; df, $1 2 00 f, $1 . 2 00 
Trades and labor council, Passaic, N J, tax, Connecticut state federation of labor, tax, may, 
a0” 2 50 "13, to and incl oct, '13 . 5 00 
Central labor council, Astoria. Oreg, tax, july, Tobacco strippers 9608, tax, sept, ‘13, $7.50 
13, to and incl dec, '13 5 00 df, $7.50 15 00 
Central labor union, Ithaca, N Y, tax, july. "13 Laborers prot 14096, tax, oct, "13, $2.70; d f, 
to and incl dec, ’ 5 00 $2.70 ‘ 5 40 
Central labor union, Pottsville, Pa, tax, j, a, s, Gas workers 14402. tax, sept, "13, $1.05; d f, 
"13 : 2 50 $1.05 , : 7 210 
Central trades and labor council, New Orleans Stonebankers 14210, tax, j, a, s,'13, $1.50; df, 
a, j, a, s, "13 2 50 ee ces eee 3 00 
Tennessee state federation of labor, tax, apr Federal labor 13056, tax, a, s, °13, $4.70: d f, 
"13, to and incl sept, ‘13 5 00 $4.70 ; ; viten ‘ wade 9 40 
Federal labor 8306, sup cee e reece 1 00 United laborers 14379, tax, oct, '13, $2.50; d f, 
United garment workers of A, tax, sept, '13 467 48 $2.50 we cauetaiaes 5 00 
Intl union pavers, rammermen, fiag layers, Federal labor 14179, tax. oct, 13, 70c; df, 70c 1 40 
bridge and stone curb setters, acct |l-c assess 13 34 Commercial portrait artists 14286, tax, oct, '13, 
3. Federal labor 12102, tax, oct, '13, $5; df, $5 $3.75: df, $3.75 = se are a 7 50 
OS eee chhenecennd ‘ 11 ¢c9 Federal -labor 12509, tax, bal m, j, j, a, "13 
Federal labor 13178, tax, oct, '13, $7.50; d f, $7.50; df, $7.50 a 15 00 
$7.50; sup, $1 16 00 Intl union of steam and operating engineers, |-c 
Intl bro pulp, sulphite, and paper mill workers assess ite err a eee 200 00 
of the U S and Can, I-c assess 29 17 Bro railway carmen of A, tax, oct, '13, $186.67; 
1-c assess, $280 em 466 67 


Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl] union, tax, 
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7. Watchcase appara 14347, tax, sept, ‘13, 
N SS ee $7 90 
N a Richmond Lat central trades and labor 
N council, Staten Island, N Y, tax, 0, n, d, ‘13 2 50 
N Marble, mosaic, and terraza workers 12707, 
N tax, a, s, 0, "13, $1.50; df, $1.50 - 3 00 
N File workers 14276, tax, sept, '13, $2; df, $2; 
N sup ee 6 00 
N 8 Federal labor 8227, tax, sept, 13, 60c; df, 60c; 
N sup, 50c . 1 70 
N Sail and tentmakers 12757, tax, oct, '13, $1.40; 
N XX ”) Pees as 2 80 
N Federal labor 12985, tax, oct, '13, $30; df, $30 60 00 
N Central labor union, Westfield, Mass, tax, 
N june, ’13, to and incl dec, '13 5 83 
N Trades and labor assem, Bloomington, Ill, tax, 
N RY Ooo Ocod jan, '13, to and incl sept, '13 7 50 
N Trades = labor council, Emporia, Kans tax, 
j,j,a,’ as 2 50 
i Federal labor 10185, tax, sept, "13. $1; d f, $i 2 00 
Of fine quality, Trades and labor council, Fon du lac, Wis, tax, 
made from care- e june, '13, eons incl nov 5 00 
° ederation o! trades, Avgusta, Ga, tax, oct, "11, 
fully selected high- to and incl dec, "13 22 50 
d be Trades and labor concil, Port Huron, Mich, tax, 
grade cocoa ans, june, '13, to and incl nov, 13 5 00 
skilfully blended, nab labor council, La Salle, Ill, tax. o, n, a 
prepared by a Losin, Gentiiee 14102, tax, sept, 13, $6.95; a 
perfect mechanical i—_ lene welding 14448, tax, sept, "13, 900e; df, ie 
ic 
process, without Ice and cold 1 ha workers 14519, tax, sept, 
. 13, 85c; df, 8 1 70 
the use of chemi- Highway dept - SUE 12540, tax, s, 0, '13, 
$2;d1,$ 4 00 
cals or dyes. It Paper carriers pandb — 5783, 1-c assess 25 
Tn — 4 Switchmens union of N A, |-c assess 100 32 
Y , contains no added Tanners 14575, sup “ae 10 00 
Y potash, possesses a delicious natural a e laborers prot 14530, tax, sept, ‘13, 
y . 700; df 1 40 
Y flavor, and 1s of great food value. Crown, od vend seal ope’ rators 14204, bal 1-c 
G assess 3 60 
Gold beaters 12899, tax, sept, *413, $3.90; d f, 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. me Leer obi 985 7 80 
Suspendermakers 10542, tax, sep » foe, df, 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 75: sup, $16.50 18 00 
Union county trades council. Elizabeth N J, 
sup 1 00 
Geo i Custer, Dedham, Mass. sup... 1 00 
Bro of painters, decorators, and paperhangers Laborers prot 14483, tax, oct, '13, $2; df. $2; 
of A, tax, sept, "13 $443 69 sup, $1 Joes 5 00 
American bro of cement workers, tax. s, 0, ‘13, Lead, paint. and varnishmakers, and mixers 
$120; 1-c assess, $90 210 00 14111, sup , gene 6e 3 09 
Intl bro of papermakers, l-c assess 42 00 9 oe and cereal mill employ es 132 27, tax, acct 
- stereotypers and electrotypers union, tax, "13, 10ce; df, 10¢ 20 
sept, '13 29 69 WwW ~ Hh cleaners, and garage workers 14442 
Hat block makers. and maipees 12099, tax. s, 0, tax, sept, "13, $2.25; df, $2.25 4 50 
"13, $1.10; d f, ‘ie 2 20 Sewer laborers 14078, tax, sept, "13, 60c; df, 
Federal labor asso, 1 -c assess 1 00 : wen 1 20 
Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers Federal labor 14576, sup 10 00 
10943, tax, oct, 13, $14.75; df, $14.75; sup, Federal labor 14576, sup 1 00 
25¢ 29 75 Cigarmakers intl union of A, tax, bal j, a,s, "13 538 13 
Federal labor 8060, tax, oct, '13, $4.15; df, Federated trades council, Reading, Pa, tax, 
$4.15; sup, $4.50. 1? 80 june, '13, to and incl nov, ’13 5 00 
Metal workers helpers 14570, sup ° 5 00 Central labor union, New Orleans, La, tax, a, m, 
Central labor union, Pomeroy, Ohio, sup. ee SRF eer eee 2 50 
Central labor union, Waynesboro, Pa, sup 10 00 Trades and labor council, Du Bois, Pa, m, j, j, 
United mine workers of A, tax, sept, "13. . .~ 2,261 80 2 50 
Int! assn of heat and frost insulators and as- Cit eee 14546, tax, ‘sept, 13, $4 50; ‘df, 
bestos workers, I-c assess : : 799 y, ae aeieeas 9 00 
Cement mill workers 14501, tax, sept, ‘13, Street eR 13024, tax, j, a, "13, $1; d f, $i 2 00 
$20.30; d f, $20.30; sup, $6 46 60 Undertakers 9049, tax, j, a, s, '13, $7.50; d f, 
Bro of erie: ! express messengers of A, $7.50 dl aie ; 15 00 
j, a, s, "13, 19; 1-c assess, 9c 28 Federal labor 12988, 1-c assess 07 
American wire weavers prot assn, l-c assess 299 Trades and labor council, North Yakima, Wash, 
Central labor union, South Framingham, Mass, tax, s, o, acct n, '13 2 34 
tax, a, s,o, 13 2 50 Flour and cereal mill employ es 14245, tax, aug, 
Central labor union, Charleston and vicinity, I 5.04 % 0é:d'ekdenina 4 00 
SC, tax, a, s, 0,’ 2 50 Federal labor 12776, tax, sept, 13, $13.30; df, 
Trades and labor council, Lewistown, Mont, tax 13.30 26 60 
j,a,°13 2 50 Bro of railroad freight handlers, tax, “f, m, a, m, 
Trades and labor council, Lincoln, Ill, tax, oct, Rh, SIRES ty) ear cree “ 40 00 
’12, to and incl mar, '13 5 00 School house custodians 13152, tax, oct, ’13, 
Central labor union, Marceline, Mo, tax, j, j, a, $2.20; df, $2.20; sup, $1.50 5 90 
13 : 2 50 10 Mineral water bottlers 11317, tax, j, a, s, ‘13, 
Trades council, Benton, Ill, tax, j,a,s, "13 : 2 50 $7.50; df, $7.50; sup, $16 . . 31 00 
Central labor council, Texarkana, Texas, tax, Intl union pavers, rammermen, ’ flaglay ers, 
o,n, d,'13 + ive 2 50 bridge, and stone curb setters, sup 1 25 
mt He prot 14353, tax, sept, "13, $13.50; Federal labor 9182, tax, a, s, a $4.10; df, 
df, $13.50.... . 27 00 $4.1 20 
Tobacco pes ‘14173, tax, sept, °13, 95c; Tele ios operators 14191, tax, sept, "13, 40c; 
df, 95c Kine 1 90 dt 40c odneseeees 80 
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Free 


This Guide 
Book to 
Books 


The publishers of 
Collier’s Weekly 
have issued a free 
guide book to 
books. 

It tells how Dr. 
Eliot of Harvard 
hasgonethrough 
all the "00,000 
books in the Har- 
vard Library and 
taken just those 
few that the busy 
modern man 
should know. It 
tells how a man 


can become well read in just a few weeks by reading 


few books. 





these 


THIS GUIDE BOOK IS FREE. A copy will be sent by mail, 
without obligation, to every reader of the American Fed- 


erationist. Merely clip this coupon. 


COUPON a.Ff 


12-13 


P. F. COLLIER 2 SON, 416 West 13th St., New York City 


Send me, without obligation on my part, Dr. 
‘Guide Book to Books.’ 


Eliot’s free 





10. Bottle cap, cork, and stopper wena 10875 
tax, oct, '13, $17.50; df, $17.5 
Meter workers 14502, tax, oct 13, $1.60; df 


$1.69 
House movers 14084, tax, o, n, d, "13, $7.50 
df, $7.50 


Saw workers prot assn 14284, tax, sept, ‘13, 
$2.10; df, $2.10 
Household workers 14556, tax, oct, '13, $1.50; 
5 


df, $1 

Flour an 4 cereal mill employes 13206, tax, oct, 
13, $1; 3 

Curb sone cutters 14256, tax, s, o, ‘13, $2.50; 
df, $2.50 


Sewer diggers 8662, tax, oct, '13, $3; df, $3 

Federal labor 14505, tax, j, j, a, s, "13, $4.40 
df, $4.40 

Central labor union, Rockford, Ill, tax, may, 
"13, to and incl oct,’ 

Stenographers, typewriters, hestibpapere, and 
assistants assn 11773, tax, j, a, s, 13, $12.60; 
df, $12.69 

Elevator conductors and starters 11959, tax, 
bal a, o, '13, $30; df, $30; bal l-c assess, 50c 

Laborers prot 14449, tax, j, as, "13, $1.60; df, 
$1.60 

Journeymen sail and omnes makers 14555, tax, 
sept, 13, $1.75; df, $1.7 

Badge, banner, a ae and novelty 
workers 14297, tax, sept, ‘13, we d f, 


$1.50 

American bro of slate workers, | - qrneee 

Hair spinners 10399, tax, nov, , $6.90; df 
$6.90 


Clay miners 14343, tax, sept, °13, 95c; df, 95e 
Pogwal labor 8306, tax, s, acct o, '13, $3; df, 


mi and steel workers 14413, tax, sept, ‘13, 
75e; df. 75¢ 

Drainlayers and helpers 14383, tax, a, s, '13, 
$20; df, $20 eee 

Federal labor 14158, sup 

Grain and meson supp y handlers 7445, tax, a, 
s, 0, '13, $3.75; df, $3.75; l-c assess, 75c 

Grain and mason supply handlers 7445, sup 


no oS 
Nr 


00 
00 


80 
00 


20 


20 
50 
00 
25 


80 
90 


50 


00 
25 


11. 


Federal labor 12018, tax, sept, "13, $1.25; d f, 


$1.25; sup. $1 ‘ 
eX labor 14481, tax, sept, "13, $3.75; df, 


American society of plate engravers 9003, tax, 
"13, $1.40; df, £1"40 

Central labor union, © EES Wis, tax, may, 
"13, to and incl oct, "13 

Central trades and labor council, Kingston, N 
Y, tax, apr, "13, to and incl sept, "13. 

Federal labor 14533, tax, sept, '13, 75c; df, 75c; 
sup. 50c 

Federal labor 14246, tax, sept, ‘13, $1.65; d f, 
1.65 


Glass ous packers 12588, tax, oct, '13, 55c 
df,5 


Federal ice 8620, tax, oct, ‘13, 35e; df, 35e 
Photo gelatine workers 14389, tax, a, s, ‘13, 
$5.65; df, $5.65; 1-c assess, 56c 
Watchmens 13130, tax, oct, 13, $2.50; d f 
50 


Federal labor 12614, tax, j, a, s, ‘13, $1.05; df, 
$1.05 

Int! longshoremens assn, tax, j, a, s, "13, $440; 
1-c assess, $220 

Boot and shoe workers union, |-c assess 

Federal labor 12644, sup 

Federal labor 12644, 1-c assess 

Suspendermakers 9560, sup 

Ohio state federation of labor, sup 

Brushmakers int! union, sup 

Trades and labor council, Salem, Ore, wen. july, 
"13, to and incl dec, '13, $5; sup, $1.66 

a house and window cleaners 4526, tax, 

"13, $1.15; df, $1.15 ; 

Hotel and restaurant employes intl, etc, sup 

Hotel and restaurant employes intl, etc, tax, 
sept, 

Assorters and packers 8316, tax, sept, "13, $3.70 
df, $3.70; sup, $5 

Federal labor 8288, tax, s. 0, 13, $5 10; d f, 
$5.10; sup, $1 

erry a solicitors 12766, tax, a, s,'13, $1.75; 
d i] 


Elevator conductors and starters 13105, tax, 
sept, 13, $7.50; df, $7.50 
Railroad ria and laborers 14075, tax, oct, 
"13, $6; df, $6 
Fish splitters ~ handlers 14270, tax, sept, "13 
$8.15; df, 
Stone po oh am 6721, tax, aug, ‘13, $2.50 
df, $2.50; 1-c assess, 50c 
Central trades and labor council, Shreveport, 
La, tax, j, a, s, 
Federal labor 7241 tax, oct, '13, 70c; d f, 70c.. 
— and waiters 14139, tax, sept, '13, $1; df, 
1 Se 
Intl bro of papermakers, tax, sept, '13 
Lagatry workers intl union, tax, j, a, s, ‘13, 
l-c assess, $26 
Reilread aves ond Jaborers 12921, tax, sept, 
"13, $1.05; df, $1 
Curbstone cutters, ~~ ae and sidewalk layers 
9186, tax, a, s, o, n, "13, $5.60; df, $5.60; I-c 
assess, 28c 
Ship riggers 14336, tax, sept, '13, $1; df, $1. 
Nailmakers 14199, tax, a, s, o, '13, $1.50; df 
$1.50; 1-c assess, 10c i 
Wire sewers — assn 12600, tax, a, s, o, ‘13, 
$2.50. df, $2.50 
Flour and cereal ope employes 14057, tax, oct, 
3, $1.45; df, $1 
Federal labor 14333, —, s, o, "13, $2.50; d f, 
Houschotd workers assn 14439, tax, oct, ’13, 
$1.25; df, $1.25 P 
U nited | laborers 14431, tax, aug, "13, $1.50; df, 
; l-c assess, 30c 
m be ry assn "12327, tax, sept, ‘13, 
$7.90; df, $7.90......... 
Willow, reed, a rattan workers 14565, tax, 
t, 13, $3.30; df, $3.30 
Federal labor 14394, tax, sept, 13, $3; df, $3 
~~ appliance and stovefitters 12432, tax, o, n, 
"13, $4.50; df. $4.50 = 
Federal labor 7479, tax, oct, °13, $3.50; d f, 
50 


Trades council, Arma, Kans, sup. 

Federal labor 13033, sup 

Federal labor 14291, tax, sept, '13, 75c; df, 75c; 
sup, 50c adapts 

Federal labor 12362, tax, oct, "13, $3; d f, $3; 


10 
70 


86 


10 


00 
50 
00 
50 
00 
50 
00 


60 


2 30 


nue 


an 


tN 


65 


50 
40 


00 
00 


00 


10 


90 
00 
50 
30 
80 


60 
00 


00 


00 
00 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO 


HAIN OFFICE 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


¢ 2to24 Taylor St. 


a | 





















549 to 559 332 tree 
Smith street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: ‘Manhattan Market, 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 
13 ee oe RT $11 00 15. aeons helpers and Tee 14427, tax, oct, 
United laborers 14190, tax, sept, 13, $4.15: af, D, Wee OE, WeWee co sscccses $2 20 
EIEN, « Sascctecadaatoes 9 65 . Music engravers 11809, ‘tax, sept, '13, $1.75; 
Federal labor 14566, ks atid 2 50 $155. PP okes 3 50 
Laborers prot 12888, tax, sept, "13, $1.45; df, Free ‘esaaaainn of workmen, Porto Rico, tax, 
$1.45; sup, $1.50 4 40 nov, ’11, to and incl oct, "13........ 20 00 
Paper box makers 14316, tax, s, 0 13, 70c; df, Federal labor 14071, tax, aug, '13, 75c; df, 75¢ 1 50 
PP enn 46846 5 0k ecaee 1 89 Tobacco strippers 12722, tax, sept, ‘13, 50c; 
Janitors prot 10367, tax, s, 0, ’13, $7. 50; ‘d < df, 50c. . vat 1 00 
$7.50; sup, $1. 16 00 Banders prot 12869, sup. peeae 5 00 
14. Enamel workers 14472, tax, sept, "13, $8.75; df, Neckwearmakers 13126, tax, feb, 13, to and 
., B 17 50 incl jan, '14, $4.20; df, $4.20 ees 8 40 
Trades and labor council, Uniontown, Pa, tax, Park queer es 14388, tax, oct, '13, $3.75; df, 
j,j,a,s,°13 3 33 $3. : 7 50 
a wy council, Ann Arbor, Mich, tax, j, a, s, Suspendermakers 9560, tax, sept, "13, $7.50; 
nsae0 . ° 2 50 df, 15 00 
Comal labor union, New Rochelle, N Y, tax, Horse eal aE 7180, tax, oct, 13, $4; df, 
june, '13, to and incl nov, ’13 5 00 8 00 
Trades union assem, Williamsport, Pa, tax, j, Soft rubber workers 14418, tax, sept, '13, $8.75; 
j. a,’ -s 2 50 df, $8.75.. 17 50 
Intl photo engravers of N A, tax, sept, 13 19 28 Central labor union, C hicopee, Mass, tax, j, 
Flour and cereal mill packers 14520, tax, sept, s, "1: 2 50 
"13, $4; df, 8 00 Trades and labor assem, New Athens, Ill, tax, 
Federal labor 13136, tax, oct, '13, $1.25: df, 0, n, . 2 50 
$1.25 2 50 Federation of men teachers 14221, tax, oct, "13 
Federal labor 11345, tax, (* ‘a, 8, 0, 13, $3.60; $2.35; df, $2.35; sup, 10c 4 80 
f, $3.60; 1-c assess, 18c 7 38 Federal labor 13134, tax, aug, ‘13, $1.50; df, 
Janeen and —o Y ewe 14369, tax, s, o, n, $1.50; sup, $1 4 00 
"13 30; df, 12 60 Button, workers prot 14462, tax, aug, "13, $1.25 
Guy 7 Johnson, secy +f treas, Eau Claire. df, $1.25; 1-c assess, 45c 2 95 
Wis, return of fee for organizing trades and Button workers prot 14462, sup 50 
labor council, Eau Claire, Wis 10 00 Bottle cap, cork, and stopper workers 1087 5, , sup 60 
Flour and cereal mill capes 14245, tax, sept, 16. North Dakota state federation of labor, tax, 
"13, $2; 4 00 apr, '13, to and incl sept, '13 5 00 
Federal labor $765, ‘tax, a. 13, $1.40; df, Trades and labor assem, Waycross, Ga, tax, 
$1.40; sup, 50c..... 3 30 m, j, j, "13. edhe : 2 50 
™ steel plate transferrers assn of A, tax, j. a, Clip sorters 14521, tax, sept, "13, $15; df, $15 30 00 
3 1 36 Federal labor 8033, tax, aug, '13, $1.50; df 
Gold beaters 13013, ‘tax, ‘sept, "13, $2.60; ‘af, $1.50; 1-c assess, 30c 3 30 
$2. ; 5 20 Federal labor 13062, tax, oct, "13, 50c; df, 50c 1 00 
Laborers prot 14106, tax, sept, 13, 50c; d f, Federal labor 9993, tax, oct, "13, $1.25; df 
50c 1 00 $1.25 2 50 
Federal labor 14067, tax, sept, 13, $1.35; df, Ship cleaners end ‘scalers 12881, tax, j, j, a, 5, 0, 
$1. ‘ 270 13, $5: df, $ : 10 00 
Iron aa steel workers 14417, tax, o, n, ’13, Rootblacks prot siass7, tax, a, s, o, "13, $7.50 
$1.50; df, ; 3 00 d 50 15 00 
United trades Secoaid Ardmore, Okla, sup 5 00 Federal taber 8217, tax, oct. 13, $2.50; df 
15. Stuffed toy makers prot 14404, tax, sept, ‘13, $2 , 5 00 
$1; df, $1... ‘ 2 00 mw prot 10298, tax, s, o, 13, $1; df, $1; 
United cloth hat and cap makers of N A, tax, -c assess, 1( 2 10 
sept, "13. 28 32 Poderel labor 12552, tax, sept, '13, $2.50; df 
— labor union, St ‘Johnsbury, Vt, tax, 50 meee 5 00 
» 8, 2 50 jeter workers 14494, tax, oct, "13, $4.30; 
Federal labor i2 706, tax, o, n, d, 13, $4.95; df, df, $4.30 8 60 
$4.9 9 90 Federal labor 14374, tax, sept, '13, $11.70; df. 
Pipe sie and repairers prot 11465, tax, 23 40 
sept, '13, $5; df, $5 10 00 A. 14228, tax, sept, 13, 65c; df, 65¢ 
Municipal employes 14265, tax, sept, '13, $3; l-c assess, 13c " 1 43 
i éxx< 6 00 Federal labor 12692, tax, oct, "13, $4.25; df. 
Laborers prot 11752, tax, sept, '13, 70c; df, 70c 1 40 $4.25 8 50 
Stone planermens 13093, tax, oct, '13, $2.50; Federal labor 12916, tax, sept, '13, 85c; df, 85c 1 70 
df, $2.50. : 5 00 Central labor union, Cambridge, Mass, tax, 
Stenographers, ty pewriters, bookkeepers, and june, '13, to and incl nov, ‘13. . 5 00 
assistants assn 13188, tax, oct, '13, $8.60; df, Central labor union, Baker, Oreg, tax, june, ‘13, 
$8.60 17 20 to and incl nov, ’ 5 00 
Depot mail handlers 14385, tax, sept, '13, 50c; Elevator cantgetase ond starters 14528, tax 
df, 50c..... 1 00 oct, "13, $1.75; df, 3 50 
Gas makers, gas workers and helpers 14387, Federal labor 12806, tax, 4 "13, $7; df, $7 14 00 
tax, a, s, o, '13, $1.20; df, $1. 2 40 The chartered society of amal lace operatives 
Water pipe — 10830, tg oO, n, a ik of A, tax, sept, '13 793 
$1.80; df, $1.80...... 3 60 17. Coal hoisting supervisors 13122, tax, oct, ’13, 
Municipal dock buinaers, dept ‘docks ot fer- 70c; df, 70c; 1-c assess, l4c. 1 54 
ries, 13041, tax, a, s, 0, 13, $15; df, 30 00 Railroad nw helpers and laborers 14436, tax, 
Federal labor 12367, tax, oct, '13, $1; : t $1; oct, $1.15; df, $1.15 2 30 
l-c assess, 20c.. : 2 20 Federal _-t- 14342, tax, oct, ‘13, $4.40; df, 
Hair spinners prot. 12353, tax, oct, ‘13, $2.15; $4.40. 8 80 
Pn REPEL POE : 4 30 Florists and nursery employes 14134, tax, oct. 
Janitors prot 14166, tax, sept, "13, 3£c; df, 35c 70 "13, $1; df, $1. 2 00 
Bridge tenders 12333, tax, oct, er 2; df, $2 4 00 Central associated trades council, Corning, 
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N Y, tax, feb, 13, to and incl july, ’ 
Trades a labor assem, ped Wy ii, ‘tax, 
<TC a er eR : 
Federal Pn 11983, tax, j, a, s, "13, $7.50; df, 
Pe SS ; 
Lecomeiive hostlers me : eee 11894, tax, 
oct, '13, $2.50; df, 
City employes 12875, ay ra 13, 50c; ‘df, 50c 
Telephone operators 10795, tax, oct, '13, 55c; 
asks aol de x radawn 
ieee strippers 12971, tax, oct, ’13, $10; df, 
SEC ee ad ee 
Journeymen sailmakers 12751, tax, oct, 13, 
$3.65; df, $3.65 . 
Photograph workers 14500, tax, sept, °13, 
$1. 30; df, $1.5 , 


Toroce, strippers ‘agar. saa ao 13, $5; df, 
RE PP Rr 

Flour and cereal mill employes 13224, tax, oct, 
"13, $1.45; df, $1.45; 1-c assess, 29c ‘ 

Lastmakers 1437 5, tax, oct, ‘13, $10.90; d f, 
$10.90; sup $s. ‘ 

— cleaners, and garage workers 14442, 

Federal labor 14365, tax, oct, 13, $3.35; df, 

Smoking pipe makers 14488, tax, sept, "13, 
$6.25; df, $6.25; sup, 

eo labor 13153, tax, s, 0, 13, $1.50; df, 
1.5 


National assn of machine printers and color 

mixers 6, sup 
. ae workers 14444, tax, oct, 13, 35¢; df, 
c 

Elevator starters and operators "14366, tax, a, 
s, 0, '13, $2 df, $2.25 

Central hey ‘and labor council, Allentown, 
SS ee eee * 

Central x yy council, ‘Hartford, Ark, tax, 
o, n, d, 

— a council, Dover, NJ, tax, j, a, Ss, 

Trades and labor council, Jackson, Tenn, tax, 
may, '13, to and incl oct, ‘13 > 

Agricultural nag 14405, tax, sept, "13, 
$1.20; df, 

Railroad 4 hat cr laborers 14551, tax, sep 

, 60c; df, 60c 

Suma labor union, Quakertown and vicinity, 
Pa, tax, j, a, s, 6 

Bricklayers 14055, tax, sept, '13, 50c; df. 50c.. 

White rats actors union of A, tax, oct, '13. 

x labor 14486, tax, sept, '13, $2.50; df, 


+ labor 11478, tax, oct, '13, "$2. 50; df, 


Federal labor 10128, su 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14030, tax, oct, 
"13, 40c; df, 40c 

International A, ‘and ‘copper ‘plate printers 
union of N A, tax, j, a, s, 

i and cereal mill Vemployes 1 13227, tax, bal 

"13, 2Se; df, paces 
. ~~ e. prot 14483.) —\ 
Federal labor 8533, hom oct, "13, $2. 80; df, 


$2.80 
Tite and labor assem, Pekin, Ill, tax, a, s, 0, 
Federai labor 11366, tax, s, 0, 13, 70¢; df, 7 
Lamp workers 12618, tax, s, o, ‘13, $3.60; an 
Is ci ditg ntte eal hon Dnaee the dake axa 
Fish skinners, trimmers, cutters, and < 
14307, tax, sept, 13, $7.10; df, $7.10...... 
Federation of labor, Saginaw, Mich, = j. i, 


wn nN nN 


nN 


“NI 


nN TH ND 


“N 


, 


soo cee ddle 4 orcas ten henna 
United labor league, Sharon, Pa, june, ‘13, to 
and incl nov, ‘13.......... 
Trades and labor council, Montreal, Que, ‘Can, 
_ tax, a, s, 0, - Ne rr Sere 


Window aaa D86s, tax, oct, 13, $2; df, 
wrt x makers 9656, tax, oct, ’13, $1.35; 
2 a eer 
Federal labor 14243, tax, m, j, j, a, S, O, n, d,’13, 
40; df, $6.40; l-c assess, l6c.......... 
Lead paint and varnish makers and mixers 
14111, tax, oct, °13, 40c; df, 40c.......... 
Gypsum miners 14319, tax, sept, '13, $2.40; 
CE REECE Oe OF 
Federal labor 14257, tax, sept, 13, $1.45; df, 
Of REFER ee Fenn es ee Se 
Neckwear workers 14350, tax, nov, '13, 85c; 
Si innsdwaleh etna ain seen eenaenye* 
Picture frame workers 14577, sup........-..-- 
Vacuum bottle and apparatus glass blowers 
14563, tax, oct, °13, 7Se; df, 75c.........-- 
Intl bro of maintenance of way employes, tax, 
BN i os Nava earg id een bee Orica hf 
Intl bro pulp, ‘sulphite, and paper mill workers 
of U S and Can, tax, m, a, m, 13.........- 
Boot and shoe workers union, tax, a, s, ’l 
Federal labor 12412, tax, oct, 13, 32. 25 ‘af, 
Sis inns sditte wed he cetinntamenanas ob 
Hair spinners 14543, tax, oct, "13, $1.20; df, 
ee S, BR ccrcecece 
— labor 13128, tax, oct, '13, $1.25; d f, 
8 RSS Re eae - 
Oil workers and refiners 14479, tax, oct, "3, 
$1.1 8 6 EEE Sree 
Amal fh cutters and butcher workmen of 
De Miss Sep ecenaweseddcrccvesestscece 
Necktiemakers 12655, —.. eevceanqevevons ; 
Suspender workers 10093, sup.............+++ 
Eg om 11254, tax, = 9 "13, $13.30; df, 
$133 7, ~~ seen 
Federal labor P4304, SEE Pees ar 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 
assistants 14268, tax, s, o, 13, $2; df, $2; 
SE iidnsdn ns ik cach beedes ons het ancceees 
American bro of cement workers95, sup...... 
Office employes assn 12755, tax, oct, '13, $2.30; 
i EL, once vocanenaet<use 
Intl assn of machinists, tax, j.j,a,s,°13 
Hard rubber workers 14395, tax, ‘ant, 13, 50c; 


. Hair spinners 12347, tax, s, 0, "13, $4.95; df, 
ee. 


—— and labor union, Pawtucket, R I, tax, 
"02, Qo endl pee Ferme, “EB... 2.0.0 occ cccece 
Caulkers and assemblers union of water and gas 
mains 14318, tax, a, s, 13, $10; df, $10 
Central trades and labor council, Richmond, Va, 
tax, july, ’13, to and incl dec, ’13.......... 
Wholesale wine clerks a tax, a, m, j, j, a, s, 
~ SF ELT s eee 
Trades and labor council, "Grand Rapids, Mich, 
tax, apr, '13, to and incl dec, °13........... 
Tobacco ——  sooden tax, m, j, j, a, s, “13, 
7 Fg . Se er hares 
Punch pres bE 14380, tax, sept, ‘13, 
Pe , $4.35 


$2; df, re, REE ES RE Ee PE 
Coffee, spice, and baking powder workers 9605, 
eee SP SA eas 
Tobacco strippers 12502, tax, sept, 13, $1.80; 
I a niet aiid cae cari oho aol aaa 6 tele 
Agricultural workers 14473, tax, sept, ‘13, 
) 2% 5 4 RRR pepe errr tr 
Women FAS may 14412, tax, sept, "13, 80c; 
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DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 
The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 
On ee book consists of phslogueghe direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 
wood colors. 


Parquetry, 


Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, W.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 





2. Meat, 


ite deinan sets te ekadaddneanente 
Theatrical tailors —. pueeee 12719, tax, oct, 
13, $1.30; df, $1.3 
= labor union, tS P R, tax, a, ‘m, ‘ij. 


Intl piano and organ workers union of A, tax, 
Pee. SS aa eer 
Lithographers intl p and b assn of the U S and 

Can, tax, a, s, 13 
Flat janitors 14332, 
$42.50; sup, $2. 
Federal labor 12968, tax, oct, 
SU.25; GH Geos s ess 
Intl piano and organ workers union of A, tax, 
o, n, d,'12,j, f, m, a, m,j, j, a, s, 0, acct n, "13, 
$90; 1-c assess, $10.. 
Basketmakers prot 14353, sup be ieee he een 
food, and sanitary science + 
assn 12912, tax, oct, 13, $3.30; df, $3.3 . 
Central labor union, Hardwick, Vt, tax, a 
ls I ES Ss haw hn coc cenceasaee 
Municipal laborers 14466, tax, s, 0, '13, $1.20; 
.20 


ieeteenene sis; $42.50: ae 


"13, $1.25; df, 


tax, aug, 


ax cee 


Trades assem, ‘Rome, N Y, tax, apr, 
incl sept, "13 
Federated trades council, Colorado Springs, 
Colo, tax, j, j. a,’ 
Artesian well — eae levermens 10344, ‘tax, 
oct, '13, $1; 
Flour and jE, we A employes 14046, tax, s, 0, 
n, 13, $1.05; df, $1.0. 
Federal labor 13048 tax, a 
Willow weavers 14344, tax, oct, 13, 


¥ > Se epee arn 
Seale bow prot 7592, tax, a, s, ‘13, $6.90; 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup...............-- 
CONS GS BES oo bic ictccsvegnsvns 
Intl assn of heat - frost insulators and asbes- 
tos workers, bal l-c assess 
= er 14339, tax, oct, 
Feleral labor 12776, sup............-. 
me wee of labor, McKeesport, Pa, tax, j, a, s, 


t, 13, $1.25; df, 


Federal labor 12670, tax, oct, 13, $1; df, $1.. 

Mosaic, granite, terraza layers and helpers 
14534, tax, sept, '13, $1; df, $1........... 

Ladies straw and felt hat tt 14400, tax, 
s, o, 13, $3; df, 

‘Trades council, agente, Ill, tax, july, ‘13, 
to and incl dec, ’ 

Central labor mh Cle Elum, Wash, tax, 
o, n, d, "13 

Trades council, Alexandria, Va, tax, a, s, ’ 

mt labor 11643, tax, s, o, "13, $2. So: “ai, 


Jenitene, elevator conductors, si peer 
tax, sept, 13, $1.25; df, $1. 
w3130 laborers 14143, tax, oct, 


3, $1.50; df, 
as and wi . 9840, tax, oct, "13, 

OS19 75: “Gf. ~ $19 

Grain workers assn T1e07, tax, oct, 
bbdcccteléhdunenna sends seetade 

Federal labor 14253, tax, oct, '13, 40c; df, 40c 
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23. 


24. 


25. 


27. 


Federal labor 10829, tax, a, s, o, "13, $1.50; df, 
Railroad shop helpers laborers 14554, tax, sept, 
"13, 70c; df, 70c 
United neckwear makers 11016, tax, bal sept, 
"13, $35; df, $35. 
Central trades and labor council, New Orleans, 
La, sup 
Saanedie workers 11251, sup 
Federation of labor, Sedalia, Mo, tax, a, s, 0, 13 
Soft beer bottlers and peddlers 8934, tax, s, 0, 
i , GEE Ms odoraeteccoséuccese 
Egg inspectors 14578, sup... . 
Central labor union, Cedartown, Ga, sup. 
oi and cereal mill aug 14093, tax, bal 
"13, 75e; d f, 
Bro a railway clerks, =. j, a, s, "13 
Retail clerks int! prot assn, tax, sept, 
l-c assess, 
Trades and labor assem, Sioux City, Iowa, tax, 
m, @, “83, amd §, °34. 0.2 ccces. 
Trades and labor council, La Crosse, Wis, tax, 
oct, ‘13, to and incl mar, ‘14. 
Newsboys prot 10952, tax, oct, 
~~ labor 12750, tax, oct, 





+3, $100; 


13, $1.18; af, 


me workers 14350, su 
Hat and ~e. ry x! sweat band cutters 11307, 5 
tax, s, o, 13, $2.20; d f, $2.20; sup, 25c. . 

Federal ~ 14537, tax, sept, 13, $3.25: d ‘f, 
— PPS rere 
boilermakers, and blacksmiths 
_, helpers eee. xk «6'vennnenaneuesnae 

ing makers 14539, tax, sept, 
"13, $1; d f, $1 


Quarry workers intl union of N A, "sup “he aiedemn 
ederal labor 12696, tax, oct, '13, 75c; ai. 7Sc.. 





Stone derrickmens 12878, tax, oct, "13, $4; df, 
Firemens assn 14546, tax, oct, ‘13, $5, ‘df, $5... 
Federal labor 14158, tax, sept, '13, $1; an ‘$i 


Mineral water workers 12674, i s, o, ‘13, 
SEE SOs OE, BULBS. 2 ccccccccevcccccecsese 
Flour and cereal mill —ere 13214, tax, s, 0, 
"ED, FASO: GF, BODO. 0 coe vacccvcssnccese 
be sa prot 14080, = sept, "13, 50c; d f, 





Intl typographical union, tax, oct 
Federal labor — tax, oct, "13, $1. 15; d f, 
i Ci Ms cer apevensdeeteceees 
Federal labor 14365, su 
Trades and labor mens North Yakima, Wash, 
tax, bal n, d. 
Colorado state federation of labor, tax, nov, ’13, 
to and incl apr, 
Machinery belt makers and helpers 14579, 
RE EE EER HE SEP aan 
West Virginia state federation of labor, tax, 
tax, aug, "13, to and incl jan, '14.......... 
Central labor union, Brockton, 
july, ’13, to and incl dec, '13............- 
Trades y < jpeg assem, Harrisburg, Ill, tax, 
o, a, 3 
Federal labor 14538, tax, sept, '13, 75c; af. By 
Federal labor 9068, tax, s, o, ‘13, 
Stone derrickmens prot 6721, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50 
Gardeners and : 10615, 
$3.50; d f, $3.5 
Railroad beipere and laborers 14403, tax, s, 0, 
"13, $1. © 6 Be cae evtvbes cvcnecds 
Gas and —.& ay 10678, tax, s, o, n, "13, 
$1.50; d f, $1. 
Uaeen laborers 13018, tax, a, s, "13, $6,75; df, 
Metropolitan park > laborers 14223, 
tax, , 13, $2; df, $2 
Intl ~h , ‘carvers assn of N A, tax, a, s, 13... 
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If you Jivein New York, you will save money by 


burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 











Intl molders union of N A, l-c assess 


2.50 

Trades and labor union, St Louis, Mo, ‘tax, 
aug, '13, to and incl jan, '14. 

Central trades and labor council, Mattoon, I!l, 
tax, j, j, a, "13 

factory tobacco strippers 11939, tax, 

13, $2.50; d f, $2.50; l-c assess, 50c... 
Garbage collectors 14452, tax, oct, '13, $7.50; 
$7.50; sup, $2.50 : 
Metal workers and helpers 14570, tax, oct, ’13, 
.75; , $8.75; 1-c assess, 

— labor 12924, tax, oct, 13, $6; d f, 

Federal AG, 8203, tax, sept, , $1.75; df, 
$1.75; sup, $1.50. 

Intl union of shingle weavers, sawmill workers, 
and woodsmen, sup ° 

Chas Perry Taylor, Seattle, “Wash, ; 

Lastmakers 13146, tax, oct, "13, 70c: "af, 70c 

Jewelry workers 14447, tax, a, s, o, 13, $4.95; 
df, $4.95 1 0 

Horse hair dressers 13029, tax, j, a, ‘13, $1.70; 

70 


f, 7 . ceuwems 
Federal labor 14516, tax, apt "13, 7Se; 4 {, 
75c 


workers 14297, tax, oct, "13, $1. 50; df, $1. 50; 
sup, $5.2 25 : 
Mantel ring workers 14320, tax, oct, "13, $2.50; 
df, $2.50 
Watchmens prot 14378, sup , 
Federal labor 8786, tax, oct, "13, $1.75; d f, 
75 


Milk manufacturing employes 14137, tax, oct, 
"13, $1.05; d f, $1.05 

er tg o Prot 10175, tax, sept, 13, $5.30; 
df, $5. . 

Tin, bao iron, and ‘granite ware workers 
10643, s1p 

Mun’ cipal laborers 14525, tax, i, a, 13, $7.50; 
d f, $7 

eaiicanbuns 14493, tax, sept. 13, $5: df, $5 

Dedeest laher 14426, tax, sept, '13, $1 35; af, 


Trades and labor council, Lewistown, Mont, 
tax, Ss, Oo, n, 

Trades council, Anderson, Ind, tax, ‘. "13 
Sawsmiths natl union, tax, a, m, j, j, a, s, }, n, 
d, '13, $6.03; l-c assess, $1.. ‘ 

Agricultural workers 11827, tax, j, a, s, ’ 
$1.05; df, $1.05; l-c assess, 7c..... ‘ 

Wire drawers 12493, tax, s, o, "13. $1; df, $1; 
l-c assess, 10c Leheetaus 

Wire drawers 12493, ‘sup oe 

Geo Sirola, Allston, Mass, sup . 

op examiners and one 11680, tax. j, a, 

"13, $45 S45 

Federal labor 12274, tax, a, s, °, 13, $1.05; df, 
$1.05; 1-c assess, 7c. . 

Federal labor 12102, tax, nov, ’13, $5; d f, $5 

Laborers 14580, sup. . 

Stone planermens 12866, tax, oct, ’13, $2; 


Seteeniies workers 10833, I-c assess. . 

Illinois state federation of labor tax, oct, ‘13, 
to and incl sept, '14 

— union pavers, rammermen, flaglayers, etc, 


sup 
. Horse nail makers p and b 6170, tax, oct, ’13, 
$4 f, $4.50. 


Belen and helpers 14322, tax, oct, 13, $1.40; 
df, $1.40 


, 


mieeeeanes iidad. tax, oct, '13, $9; df, $9. 
Federal labor 14512, tax, a, s, 13, $1.80; d f, 


31. 


i. 


4. 


7. 


. Organizing expenses: 


$1.80; 1-c assess, 18c 
Egg inspectors 14582, F : 
United umbrella handle and stickmakers 
14581, sup. . + Sara 
Small supplies.......... 
Advertisements . 
Subscriptions on Am FED 
Premiums ‘ 


Total 
EXPENSES 


October, 1913, rent, T A Wickersham. .. 
Organizing expenses: Michael Sotak, $9.56; 
eo Heatherton, $37.25 

Stamps: 23,577 l-c (for mailing Western 
Federation of Miners appeal) P O dept.. 

Postage on AM FeEp, P O dept 

Organizing expenses: Sentinn> Iglesias, $35. 44, 
C A Miles, $26.52; Henry Streifler, $58.38; 
Michael Sotak., $31. 44; J L Lewis, $114.7 77; 
John Tafelski, $31.29; J A Fiett, $62.03: 
Joseph Tylkoff, $44.20; Robert Porter, $15 

Refund of premium on treasurers bond of hod- 
carriers, building and common laborcrs 194, 
A Persian, secy-treas 

Printing: 12,500 cards, $25; 25,000 resolutions, 
$75; 500 committee report blanks, $4.50; 
500 blanks, $2; 450 letter circulars, $4.50; 
6,000 2-c envelopes, $7.50; 1,500 special 
notices, $4.75; 1,000 reports, $4.50; The 
Trades Unionist 

R Brunet, $30; ‘Cal 
Wyatt, $36;J] B Dale $20. 

Fifty copies law proceedings New Y ork, State 
vs Tylkoff, R W Fisher. 


. Salary, office employes, week ‘ending oct 4, 13 


J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Man- 
ning, $25;L A eae, $25; JEC Giles, $33.79; 
DL Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; IM 
Rodier, $22.92; 1 M coieen $18; W H How- 
lin, $27.15; A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, 
$22.46; R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, $18; 
S Lankford, $32.98; F K Carr, $15; C R 
Breneman, $29.87; E R Brownley, $16.67; 
W von Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, $15; 
M M Connell, $14.54; S E Woolls, $18; E C 
Howard, $22.67; S B Woolls, $16.17; E J 
Tracy, $11; H B Andrew, (5 2-7 days) $9.70; 
HK Myers, $15; G P Boswell, $10; A E 
Knight, $14; E Rowley, $10; E M Stewart, 
$16; M J Sugrue, $10: E 2 Dieterich (4 days) 
$10.64; G Mellon, $19.6 

Addressing, folding, and “enclosing circulars in 
envelopes (copper miners appeal): B 
Calhoun, $5.60; E B Kane, $5.60; D H 


Pres Gompers dues to the Academy of Political 
Science, Columbia University, for year 
ending sept 30, ’14, G A Plimpton, treas. .. . 

Legislative expenses: A E Holder, $50; Grant 
Hamilton, 

Printing: 3,000 1 pA Fof L weekly news letters 
of oct 2, 13, The Washington Herald co... . 

Organizing expenses: C P Taylor 


. Organizing expenses: Joseph Tylkoff, $41. 20; 


F H McCarthy, $56.76; Michael Sotak, $29; 
John Tafelski, $26.04; J L Lewis, $69.60; 
J A Filett, $61.80; Hugh Frayne, $188.10; 
P F Duffy, $42.60; H L Eichelberger, $65.42 
Per capita tax to Union Label Trades Dept, 
. ‘dk of L, for sept, 13, Thos F. Tracy, secy- 


gunmen 10,000 1-c, $100; 3,000 2-c, $60; 300 
3-c, $9; 400 4-c; $16, 200 5-c, $10; aa 
$12; 300 8-c, $24; 400 10-c, $40; PO 

Organizing expenses: Emanuel Koveleckie Rio: 
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HOYT’S FLINTSTONE LEATHER BELTING 


WORLD'S STANDARD 
ESTATE, EDWARD R. LADEW 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 


STORES AND AGENTS 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Emanuel Koveleski, $20 

Strike benefits to journeymen sailmakers 12751 
for seventh week ending oct 6,'13, Wm D Mc- 
Carthy, secy, and J W Daniels, treas..... 

Irganizing expenses: Sam London, $20; John 
Qunlivan, $10; W H Brown, $20; Henry 
Streifler, $62.82; T H Flynn, $58.89; George 
Heatherton, $41.20; Santiago Iglesias, $37 

Salary and expenses for month ot sept, '13, as 
member of committee investigating workmen 
compensation, John Mitchell 

Rent of committee rooms in New York city 
(organizing expenses), Hotel Victoria 
Organizing expenses: C O Young, $69; J 
Pierce, $50; E T Flood, $65.71; Cal Wyatt, 
$56.65; F H McCarthy, $50. 92. 

Wganizing expenses: M Sproul, $20; C O 
Young, $69.75; C P cage. $69.90; CA 
Miles, $29.34 

Translating German, W von Ezdorf.. . . 

C -ommissions on advertising contracts for sept, 

3 


"1 

Salary, office em loyes, week ending oct 11 
"13: J Kelly, maples R L Guard, $30; D F 
Manning, $25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, 
$32.48; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; 
I M Rodier, $21.64; I M Lauber, $18; W H 
Howlin, $20; A E Hawkins, $16; G A Bos- 
well, $19.65; R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, 
$19.29; S Lankford, $34.80; F K Carr, $15; 
C R Breneman, $25.90; E R Brownley, $14; 
W von Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, $15; 
M M Connell, $13; S E Woolls, $18; E C 
Howard, $19,63; S B Woolls, $13; E } Tracy, 
$11; H B Andrew, $11; H K Meyers, $15; 
G P Boswell, $10; A E Knight, .$14; E 
Rowley, $10; E M Stewart, $16; M J Sugrue, 
$10; E L, Dieterich, $16; G Mellon, $17.50. . 

Addressing, folding, and enclosing circulars in 
envelopes (copper miners appeal), B L 
Calhoun, $6.67; E B Kane, $6.67; D H 
Sprague, $6.67; B E ey ae E J 
Boteler, $3.99; J D Fay, $3.80. 

Organizing expenses: J B Dale, 
Brunet, $42.45; G R Brunet, $30 
Legislative expenses: A E Hoider, $50: Grant 
Hamilton, 

Printing: 3,000 1 p A F of L. weekly news letter 
of aug 9, 13, The Washington Herald co. 
Salary, week ending, oct 4, '13, FC Thorne. 

Salary. week ending oct 11, '13, FC Thorne. . 

Organizing expenses: J G Cogill, $20; Hugh 
Frayne, $113.85; F H McCarthy, "$59. 04. 

Contribution to AM Fp, Thos Reece 

Organi expenses: Henry Streifler, $69.20; 
J A Fiett, F565. 27; J D Pierce, $51; E T 
Flood, $64.26; T H Flynn, $62.39; J L Lewis, 
$68.32; John Tafelski, $32. 26; Michael 
Sotak, $32.48; P F Duffy, $44.50; H L 
Eichelberger, $61.38; J J Fitzpatrick. $164 

Organizing expenses: Geo Heatherton, $44.15; 
Joseph Tylkof, $43.30 

. Hauling, Barnett co 

Organizing expenses: a Wyatt, 
Santiago Iglesias, $35; G R Brunet, 
C O Young, $59.25; C 'A Miles, $30.95 . 

. Salary, office = emploves week ending oct 18, "13: 

J Kelly, $: L, Guard, $30; D F Manning, 

$25; L ‘A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $38.76; DL, 

Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 

$30.42; I M Lauber, $19.91; W H Howlin, 

$20;A E Hawkins, $16;GA Boswell, $28.15; 

R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, $18.64; S 

Lankford, $38.85; F K Carr, 

Breneman, $24.76; E R Brownley, 


Tracy, $11; H B Andrew, $11; H K Myers, 


. Ongeaaine. yas G R Brunet, $52; C 


$17.86; G P Boswell, $10; A E Knight, 
$15.66; E Rowley, $10.46; E M Stewart, $16; 
MJ Sugrue, $10: E L Dieterich, $18. 29;G 
Mellon, $19.94; E M Stewart (vacation week 
ending oct 25, '13), $16; E M Stewart (444 
— week ning nov 1, '13), 
13.3: > 
Salary for week ending oct 18, 13, FC Thorne 
Legislative expenses: A E Holder, $50; Grant 
Hamilton, $57 
Organizing expenses: C P Taylor, ‘$71. 30; JB 
Dale, $20 
Strike benefits to * journe ymen ’ sailmakers 
union 12751, for eighth week ending oct 13, 
"13, W D McCarthy, secy and Jas W Daniels, 
treas. . 


. Expenses attending EC ‘meeting, Washington, 
D 


C, James Duncan. 


. Organizing expenses: John Gore, $10: Jets 


afelski, $22.64; M Sotak, 
Lewis, $74.26; Geo Heatherton, “hod. 80; 
T H Flynn, $61.39; J A Flett, $58.05; H L 
Eichelberger, $67. 76; Hugh Frayne, $115. 05; 
E T Flood, $64.09 ; Joseph Tyik off, $44.65; 
P F Duffy, $41.60 
6,000 2-c stamped envelopes, PO dept 


. Organizing expenses: Henry Streifler, $60.02; 


Santiago Iglesias, $36; F H McCarthy, $57.58 


. Expenses attending E C meeting, Washington, 


D C, John B Lennon. . PPAR 
Organizing expenses: Cal Wyatt, $58.67; J D 
Pierce, $50; David Kreyling, $3 ; 
Miles, $33.66; C P Taylor, $71.55; c é 
Young, $59. 
Balance expenses ‘as A F of L delegate to intl 
secretariat, G W Perkins . 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 
Organizing expenses, J B Dale 


. Legislative expenses, A E Holder. 


Salary office employes week ending oct 25, '13: 
J nee. $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Man- 
ning (5 days), $20.83; L A Sterne, $25; J E 
Giles, $39.81; D L Bradley, $18; L 
Faber, $26.50; I M Rodier, $30.85; I M 
Lauber, $19.91; W H Howlin, $25.24; A E 
Hawkins $16; G A Boswell, $27.55; R S 
Thomas, $15; M Webster, $19.17; S Lank- 
ford, $39.65; F K Carr, $15;C R Breneman, 
$29.43; E R Brownley, $14.50; W von Ezdorf 
$20; F E Wa gaman, Ney M M Connell, 
$13; S E Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $28.13; 
S B Woolls, $13; E J Tracy, $11; H B An- 
drew, $21.41; H K Myers, $18.75; G P Bos- 
a $10; A E Knight, $14; E Rowley, $10; 

M J Sugrue, $10; E L Dieterich, ié; 
Mellon, : $15. 
Salary. week ending oct 25, "13, F C Thorne 


. Organizing expenses: P F Duffy, $44.50; J L 


Lewis, $77.72; M Sotak, $34.22; "John 
Tafelski, $29. 15; Hugh Pere. $164.76; H 
I, Eichelberger, $66.57; T H Flynn, $63.38: 
George Deliman, $19.50; George Deliman, 
Nine months rent of one office room, T A 


. Expenses trip to New York and return, oct 25 


and 26, '13, for conference with officials of the 
Natl Surety Co, organizer Frayne and meet- 
ing fraternal delegate, Frank Morrison, secy 
Organizing expenses, J 
On account railroad fare and sleeper to Seattle, 
convention and — > E C Morris 


Organizing expenses: Santiago sue, RF 
PH i McCarthy. $52.09; Rn aD 
yatt, 


Streifler, $63 
$e: 36: E ET Flood, $47.10; , ry freee, $61.91 
Strike benefits to journeymen sailmakers 12751 
for ninth week ending oct 20, '13, W D Mc- 
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HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


FOR A PURE TONICAL STIMU- 
LANT, FOR CHEER OR COMFORT, 
STRENGTH AND HEALTH, FOR RE- 
CUPERATION AND RESTORATION 
IS ABSOLUTE PERFECTION 
GUARANTEED UNDER THE 
NATIONAL PURE FOOD LAW 


Aidt 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











28. 


. Storage, apr 26, "13, to o 


Carthy, secy, and Chas L, Nason, pres..... 
On account railroad and > 4 to Seattle con- 
vention and return, J Kelly. ot aeee 
Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co 
Cablegrans and messenger service, Western 
Union Telegraph co. . ° 
Printing oct,’13, AM Fep, Law Reporter Print- 
ing co sth dwaee® 
ct 26, "13, Merchants 
Transfer and Storage co.......-......5 
Supplies Repairing fountain pen, $1.75; 
2 ink eradicators, 50c; 1 1,000-p S E L special 
lettering, $9.50; 12 boxes Filigree carbon 
8%x13, purple, $42; 1 no 6 mucilage pot, 
25c; 1 24inch ruler, 25c; 4 gross Holtons note 
book, $2.25; % doz sponges, 50c; 1 gr no 
322 pens, 75c; 2 doz desk blotters, green, $1; 
1 new handle for copy bath, $1.25; 1 doz 
typewriter ribbons, $6; 1 500-p no 900S E L, 
$2. % Ib each 32 and 64 bands, ! Ib in all $2.50; 
1 sterling fountain pen, $2.50; 1,000 8'ox11 
golden rod paper no 216-B, $1 ; 4gr capitol pen- 
cils, $19; 3 mucilage cups, 60c; 6 ink wells, 
75c; 6 pyramids of pins, 50c; 6 jars paste, 
$1.75; 1 doz jars paste, $2.50; 3 pairs scissors, 
$1.20; 1 pair scissors, $1.25; 6 sponges, 50c; 
6 sponge cups, 50c; 3 boxes paper fasteners, 
35c; 1 bolt of cheese cloth, $3.06; 4 hoxes pins 
$1.40; % gr no 314 Eagle pencils, $2.25; 
Typewriter and Office Supply co 
Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co 
On account of railroad fare and sleeper to 
Seattle convention and return, R L Guard 
Subscriptions to Moody's manual, "13, Moody 
Manualco...... <e 
Ice, T J Nash... ae 
Towel service, Fowler Mfg co 
12 rolls Adding machine paper. 
Adding Machine co 
200 manila folders, Library Bureau........ 
Expenses for month of oct, ‘13, Saml Gompers, 
On account of railroad fare and 
Seattle convention and return, F L Faber.. 
Clippings, Nat! Press Intl co 


29. Correcting list of organizations, $9.35; cor- 


recting list of organizers, $7.15; L G Kelly 
Printing ‘ 
Large labels, United Garment Workers of A 
200 empty packing boxes, Columbia Box co 
The Washington Post, daily and Sunday, jan 1, 
‘ll, to july 7, °12, C H Rector 
Printing: 10,000 endeavors, $30; 10,000 greet- 
ings, $30; 4,000 pass words, $8; 1,000 note 
heads, ruled, $3.50; 200 postals and printing. 
$4; 6,000 2-c envelopes, $7.50; The Trades 
Unionist .... 


Repairing typewriter, Oliver Typewriter co 
Letter paper, Remington Typewriter co ‘ 
Half tones, electros, and proofs, Natl Engraving 


One ledger, A Zichtl and co. . 

12 bottles Carters writing fluid, General Type- 
writer and Supply co.. 

On account railroad fare and sleeper to Seattle 
convention and return, D F Manning 

Electrical work and supplies, Kluckhuhn and 


Osburn Paper co.. Denice 
One book, Minimum Wage and Syndicalism, 
Brentanos...... re 

Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co. 

Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau. ...... 

Phone service C & P Telephone co...... 

On account railroad fare and sleeper to Seattle 
convention and return. Saml Gompers, pres 

Fee ,m o 25c; freight and expressage, $6.90: 
matches, 40c; hauling and drayage, $5.90; 
disinfectant, 30c; benzine, 30c; postage due, 
65c; newspapers and magazines, $2.85; two 
office keys, 50c; car tickets, $11.75; J E 


Hauling Am Frp, Thos Jones hagicaes 
One months salary, Saml Gompers, pres.... . 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy.. 
One line cut and art work, Natl Engraving co 
On account railroad fare and sleeper to Seattle 
convention and return, Frank Morrison, secy 


. Postage on Am Fen, P 2 dept 


Postage on A F of L, weekly news letters, P O 


secy Spach ae 
On account expenses, member, atnditing and 
credential committee, John Williams 
Organizing expenses, Geo Heatherton ; 
Hotel expenses of fraternal delegates from 
Great Britain, Hotel Victoria af 
Expenses incurred in entertaining delegates 
from Great Britain, Hugh Frayne 
Expenses, A F of L delegate attending conven 
tion of the Natl Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, Frank Duffy....... 
Freight and drayage on three boxes of effice 
supplies for Seattle convention, Merchants 
Transfer and Storageco................. 
Freight and drayage on labels, Merchants 
Transfer and Storage co ae Se 
The evening and Sunday Star from june 3, '13, 
ee PO ae 
On account of expenses as A F of L delegate to 
Seattle convention of the Union Label Trades 
dept, A F of L, D F Manning 
Salary, office employes, week ending nov 1, '13: 
J Kelly. $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Manning, 
$25; L. A Sterne, $26.80; J E Giles, $39.28: 
D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $22.09; I M 
Rodier, $39.22; I M Lauber, $18; W H 
Howlin, $20; A E Hawkins. $16; G A Bos- 
well, $36.64; R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, 
$25.84; S Lankford, $39.86; F K Carr, $15; 
C R Breneman, $31.43; E R Brownley, $14; 
W von Ezdorf, $18.86; F E Waggaman, 
$17.68; M M Connell, $13; S E Woolls. 
$18; E C Howard, $38.66; S B Woolls, $13; 
E J Tracy, $11; H B Andrew (52-7 days), 
$9.56; H K Myers, $17.68; G P Boswell, $10: 
AE Knight $14; E Rowley, $10; M J Sugrue. 
$10; E L, Dieterich, $18.95; G Mellon, $19.65; 
Ee is vas \deees pide Gatercs os 
Salary, week ending nov 1, "13, F C Thorne . 
Organizing expenses: C O Young, $59; C A 
Miles, $25.89; F L Rist, $57.30 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton... 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 








. 
Carnrick’s 
Soluble Food— 


A Milk and Cereal 
Food for Infants, 
Invalids, and vg 
peptics 





Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 


REED @ CARNRICK 
42 te 46 Germania Ave. 


Zymocide— 


A Colorless, Non- 
poisonous, Liquid 
Antiseptic 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














). Organizing expenses, G R Brunet 

On account expenses as member of the auditing 
and credential committee, Seattle convention, 
Wm D Clark 

On account expenses as member of the auditing 
and credential committee, Seattle conven- 
tion, John Golden.... 

Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $20; PF Duffy, 
$44.50; L + rf 57; A 
Flett, $61.91; T Flood, $47.10; T H 
Flynn, $63 38; F hugh Frayne, $164.76; 
George Heatherton, $39.80; J L Lewis, 
$77.72; C A Miles, $33.66; J D Pierce, 
$50; Michael Sotak, "$34 .22; Henry Streifler, 
$63.44; John Tafelski, $29.15; C P Taylor, 
$71.55; Joseph Tylkoff, $44.40; Cal Wyatt, 
$58.76; C O Young, $59; G R Brunet, $48; 

J B Dale, $20; P F Duffy, $35.50; H L 

erg $33.43; J A Flett, $38.09; E T 

rent, $52.90; T H Flynn, $36.62; C J Fol- 
$80; Georg e Heatherton, $40.20; JL 

rm $22.28; rey A Miles, $16.34; J D Pierce, 
$50; M Sotak, $15.78; Hen Streifler, 
$36.56; John Tafelski, $20.85; C P Taylor, 
ert Joseph Tylkoff, or Cal Wyatt, 
ae ; C O Young, $41; F H McCarthy, 
30,000 1-c stamps for mailing circular anti- 
trust = injunction limitation a 


Oxgeatiling expenses: Ben Giles,’ 
‘oodrow, $20; F S Mort, $10. 
$100; 5,000 2-c, $100; 
$6; 500 4-c, $20; 400 5-c, $20; 300 
$18; 300 8-c, Ps 200 10-c, $20; 100 
a $10; P Od ept 
Printing, A F of L weekly news letters, The 
Washington Herald 
Strike benefits to journeymen sailmakers 12751, 


$52 00 


41 00 


80 50 


1,822 76 
300 00 


40 00 


318 00 
31 00 


30. for tenth week ending oct 27, ‘13, Wm D 
McCarthy, secy, and Chas L Nason, pres $132 
— on AF of L oy news letters, P O 


31. 


>? 


S hoy ice employe, week ending nov 22, 
J Kel 
SEL hice employe, "week ending ‘nov 8, 
L F 


RECAPITULATION 


.- $105,063 05 


Balance on hand Septentees SO, S983... 205 
vas 23,445 27 


Receipts for October, 1913........ 


Total. 
Expenses for October, 1913. 


. $128,508 32 
20,056 86 


Balance on hand October 31, 1913 $108, 451 46 


In general fund. . . $22,732 14 
In defense fund for local trade and federal labo 
ead «++. 85,719 32 


$108,451 46 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 





Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 a Year 











To Grocers Who Sell LION Brand Condensed or Evaporated Milk 





Present indications point to a shortage of milk dur- 
ing the coming winter. We, therefore, suggest to our 
friends in the Retail Grocery Trade that they protect 
themselves by placing fairly liberal orders for LION 
Brand MILK with their Wholesalers. 











WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
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_Where Quality is Appreciated 


YELLOWSTONE 
WHISKEY 


Reigns Supreme 


4 


In all best bars, and in homes 
where they insist onthe best 


‘‘The Greatest American Whiskey” 


2 


Taylor 2 Williams 


DISTILLERS 
Louisville, - - - Ky. 


ESTABLISHED 1820 INCORPORATED 1891 


THE 
HANSON & VAN WINKLE 


COMPANY 
DYNAMOS 


FOR ELECTRO DEPOSITION 





Electro Chemicals and Sup- 
plies. :: Polishing Lathes. 
Polishing Compositions. 


MANUFACTURERS 


® 








NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL 











Cordless Artificial 
Limbs 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, 
PERFECT FITTING 


Sd 


Patent suspender for control- 
ling knee of thigh amputa- 
tion limb. 


wt 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Columbus Artificial 
Limb Company 
63-67 E. Long St., Columbus, 0. 








F, Smiru, Pres. W. C. Jaynes, Sec’y. 
E. Mooney, Vice-Pres. O. L. Davis, Treas. 
J. H. Smitn, Buyer & Gen’l. Mgr. 


che Smith Bros. 
Hardware Co. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


T. 
D. 


General Hardware, 
Cutlery, Etc. 
RAILWAY AND MINING SUPPLIES 


Wholesale Only 


32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 W. Chestnut St., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Smoke ON THE WALLS. 


OF THE 


OLD HILL SIDE Home, Office, Theatre, hiesiies Ball- 


room, Storeroom, Public Building, 
Convention Hall 


ee JOHNSTON’S 
DULLKOTE 


UNION MADE 


A Strictly Natural Leaf Tobacco 


Furnishes the one perfect decoration and wall 
covering. Its great superiority lies in that it 
has the desirable soft color tones of kalsomine 
a without the drawbacks. It can be washed and 

scrubbed repeatedly without fading, and can 
be applied alike on new or old plaster, wall 
paper, wood, metal, paint or plaster board. 


MANUFACTURED BY A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE 


AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO. THE R. F. JOHNSTON PAINT CO. 
Louisville, Ky. Cincinnati, U. S. A. 

















THE PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
IS ONE OF THE MOST SERIOUS PROBLEMS OF THE DAY 

An Injury Prevented is a Benefaction An Injury Compensated an Apology 

The great majority of employers are eager to adopt all possible means for the prevention of indus- 
trial accidents, but it is a long ways from the president's office to the unprotected gears in the work- 
shop, and those nearest the points of danger ignore them because of lone familiarity. 

A thoroughly organized and scientifically equipped independent inspection service furnishes the 
only effective and economic means of prevention. 

The most effective service in the United States for the prevention of industrial 
accidents is furnished as the result of over twenty years’ practical experience by 


che Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford,Conn. 


Travelers service provides systematic and minute investigation of plants and equipment; advice as 
to the elimination of danger points, installation of efficient and economic safety devices, handling and 
storage of material, factory methods and supervision. 

Inspections are made by specialists where needed and by general inspectors acquainted with the 
work of all departments of a plant and of general constructive methods, who bring to their work the 
technical education and observation and resources acquired in wide practical experience. 

During 1912, The Travelers made 142,000 inspections involving 850,000 recommen- 
dations for improvement of working conditions. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad after largely reducing the number of serious accidents to their shop 
employees stated, ‘We should fail in our duty if we did not give The Travelers Insurance Company 
credit for the systematic methods now in use over the Pennsylvania lines.” 


A year’s subscription to the TRAVELERS STANDARD, a monthly devoted to Safety Engineering and the Preven- 
tion of accidents, will be sent on request by ling in the coupes below. 


THe TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN 
Send me TRAVELERS STANDARD for one year without charge. 


See ee siliithinnbielaiesndseapcinaicisiatiadiakaideabaiad Address. 
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LABOR LITERATURE 


FOR SALE AT 


American Federation of Labor 
Headquarters. 


What Labor Could Do. 
By Jonn Swinton; with “Economic Conferences,” by 
Ws. SALTER, and a letter of Hon. Amos J. CUMMINGS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Does Labor Want? 
By Samuet Gompgrs, together with “The Philosophy of 
the Labor Movement,”’ by Gao. E. McNer. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies, and 
Fool Friends. 


By SamMueL GoOMPERsS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Buck’s Stove and Range Company Injunction Suit 
and Contempt Proceedings. 
A compilation of the Reports of the Executive Counci 
and President Gompers to the Toronto Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, November 8-20, 
1909, together with the report of the Committee on 
President’s Report, and Vice-President Méitchell’s 
Address, etc. 
Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00. 


Industrial Education. 

Consisting of an Investigation and Report byiJa 
Competent Special Committee; Reports of Officers and 
Committees; Action of A. F. of L. Convention; the 
Attitude of Organized Labor and Others Toward the 
Problem; a Glossary of Definitions, etc.; Labor’s Bill 
for Congressional Enactment. 

Per copy, 25 cents; dozen $2.00; 100, $15.00. 


Why We Unite. 
Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50. 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized Labor. 


By Henry D. Luioyp, of Chicago. (In English or 
German.) 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Universal Education. 


By Senator Henry W. Briar. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Condition of Women Workers. 


By Ipa M. Van Erren. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions. 
Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $3.00; 100, $20.00. 
Bound in half leather, volume, $2.00. 

Bound in silk cloth (1881 to 1909) per set, $17.00. 


The Union Label; Its History'and Aims. 


Prize Essays, by Water MacArrnor, P. H. SHeviim, 
og ame Per copy, 5 cents; dozen," 50 cents; 


Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. 


Published December, 1901, by the American Federation 
of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the whole 
question. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


An Open Letter to Ministers of the Gospel. 


Issued by the American Federation’of Labor. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Eight-hour Primer. 


The Fact, Theory, and the Argument, by Geo. E. 
MCNEILL. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 


The Eight-hour Workday. 


Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences. 
By Samugt GomMPERS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 


The Economic and Social Importance of the Eight- 


hour Movement. 


By Gro. GunTon. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 
By Lemvue. Danryrp. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
The “Philosophy of the Labor Movement.” 


By Gro. E. McNett; together with ‘““‘What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samvug. Gompsrs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


No Cumpulsory Arbitration. 


By Samue. GompsErs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work How, 
When, and Where He Pleases? 


By Fran« K. Foster. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100 $4.00. 


Trade Union Epigrams. 


Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us; by 
WALTER MACARTHUR. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00, 


Open Shop Editorials. 


Ry Samugt GompErs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents, 100, $4.00. 


In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 
Send for some of the above pamphlets. They will help the good work along. 
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‘Gees Rubbers 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 


AMERICAN BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


These are all Famous Old Brands, Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. They are sold by the 


United StatesRubberCo. 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all over the United States. 
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The Central Station Idea 


The purchasing of power in large or small units 
from great, centrally operated generating stations, 
with numerous sub-stations interconnected —as 
opposed toa single private plant—is growing very 
fast in this country, which is a good thing for any 
progressive community, because the Central Sta- 
tion Idea is the last word in economical and 
efficient power supply. 

If your power plant is located in Philadelphia, 
we will make all preliminary tests and estimates free 
of charge. Central Station Service will save you money! 


The Philadelphia Electric Co. 


Tenth and Chesnut Streets 
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Ohe 
Workingman and His Family 


Will find it decidedly advantageous to satisfy their wants 
all the year around at 


“THE BIG STORE” 


(Two Mammoth Buildings) 
Our Main Building | Our Greenhut Building 


Devoted exclusively to Dry Goods, Fancy | Devoted exclusively to “EVERYTHING 
Goods, Wearing Apparel, Groceries, Wines,etc. | FOR THE HOME” 















NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER STORE 


GREENHUT— 
SIEGEL COOPER @. 


BOM SIDES OF GAVE. J BGREENHUT. Pres, °6'9"STS-NEW YORK 
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Our Policy: “Better goods for the same money or the same goods for less money than elsewhere.” . 

















YOU 
KNOW 


That Life is Uncertain. 
Why Wair to Secure LIFE INSURANCE? 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Forrest F. Dryden, President. 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State 8f New Jersey. HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N.J. 




















Make No Mistake—“The CAPEWELL” Nail 


is specially marked so that it is easily distinguished from all other brands. Shoers as 
well as Horse Owners find it a great advantage to use ‘“CAPEWELL” Nails. 


The best nail in the world at 
a fair price—not the cheapest 
regardless of quality. Any 
Shoer can afford to use 
“The CAPEWELL.” 





THIS 
CHECKED 
HEAD 





OUR 
TRADE 
MARK 








No nail is a “CAPEWELL” 
unless it has the check mark on 
the bevel face of the head. 
This is our registered 
Trade-Mark. 


Easiest driving and best holding nail, as well as the one which can be used with 
perfect safety. There is no danger of a ‘“CAPEWELL” nail’s crimping or splitting, 
Only the best stock is used and the inspection of each nail is made by hand. 


MADE BY 


THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Largest Makers of Horse Nails in the World 



































